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BULL ELK BUGLING 


Symbol of great strength and courage, the antlered monarch sends forth a ringing challenge, which, echoing 
thru the hills, causes the pulse to quicken. Let us be considerate of our wild life now, that future genera- 
tions may know the thrill of unspoiled game fields. 


(See Ernest Miller’s article on page 156) 
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It Is Not All of Fishing to Fish 


A Story of the Unique and Remarkable Character of the Angling to Be 


By DR. 


fortunately situated that he can 

pull up stakes and escape the 
snows and rigor of winter, or the blus- 
tering winds of March, by journey- 
ing to the genial climate of Florida, 
is to be congratulated if not envied. 
At the jumping-off place of the south- 
ern extremity of the peninsula of 
Florida, where the Gulf Stream laves 
the coralline shores and the trade 
winds blow day and night, he can loaf 
and invite his soul in pure delight 
and with becoming dignity. From 
Miami to Key West there is such an 
abundance and affluence of piscatorial 
wealth in the way of game-fishes that 
the angler has but to choose the time 
and place and govern himself accord- 
ingly. Tarpon, barracuda, bonefish, 
and ten-pounder are common to the 
landlocked waters of Cards and 
Barnes sounds, while along the reefs 
and between the keys the _ kingfish, 
amber-jack, bonito and groupers seem 
ever alert for the angler’s lure. 

Many winters spent in that region 
have convinced me that it may with 
truth be termed the “angler’s para- 
dise,”” a much hackneyed phrase, but 
in this instance one peculiarly fitting 
and justifiable; but how long it will 
be entitled to the proud distinction 
may be questioned. When I first vis- 
ited southern Florida, in 1878, it was 
an almost unknown region to northern 
sportsmen; but to-day Lake Worth and 
Miami have become popular and fash- 
ionable winter resorts with railroad, 
hotels, golf links and motor boats. 


T's Northern angler who is so 


ALnBeee the flamingo, pink cur- 

lew, paraquet and snowy egret 
are but empty sounding names, hav- 
ing succumbed to the insatiable plume- 
hunter. It is not unlikely that the 
fishes, too, numerous as they have 
been, and plentiful as they still are, 
may show the effects of the disturb- 


Found in the Waters of Florida 


Dr. James Alexander Henshall, apostle 
of the black bass and dean of American 
anglers 


ing influence of man. Already the 
kingfish is becoming comparatively 
searce. During my first visits to 
Florida I saw numerous flocks of para- 
quets at the headwaters of St. Lucie 
and San Sabastian rivers, also many 
rookeries of the roseate spoonbill, 
more commonly known as pink cur- 
lews; and in the bayous of Cards 
Sound, their breeding grounds, the 
flamingo was plentiful. The young 
were at first incapable of flight, and 
the wrecker or turtle fishermen would 
wade through these shallow ponds, 
throw their arms around the long 
necks of the unfledged birds, drag them 
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ashore, and take them to Key West to 
be raised to maturity for their bril- 
liant red feathers. What wonder that 
these beautiful birds have disappeared, 
while the water turkey, snake-bird, 
cormorant, fish crow and bittern re- 
main. 


N addition to the tarpon there are 

several other fishes that grow to a 
large size, and which of late years are 
the especial objects of pursuit by tour- 
ists to the winter resorts of Florida. 
Among these jumbos may be men- 
tioned the jewfish, the sailfish, the 
swordfish, the albacore and the amber- 
jack, to say nothing of the several spe- 
cies of sharks. These fishes are cap- 
tured by trolling from sailboats, but 
more frequently from motor _ boats. 
The baits used are mullets, sardines 
or anchovys, so called. Such artificial 
lures as squids of metal or bone, and 
spinners are also employed with suc- 
cess. 

While the pursuit of these finny 
Brobdingnagians can hardly be con- 
sidered angling, or even fishing, in its 
best sense, it is, nevertheless, rather 
an exciting “game,” in which the ho- 
tel guests vie with each other in their 
strenuous efforts to land the largest 
fish of its class. It goes without say- 
ing that the sport is both exciting and 
exhilarating and is quite the vogue 
with both ladies and gentlemen at 
Lake Worth and Miami. 


HE fortunate captor of the largest 

specimen is usually awarded a 
button, ribbon or other trophy. The 
popularity of the sport is much en- 
hanced by a generous spirit of rivalry 
that constitutes one of the pleasant 
and most commendable features of the 
game. Owing to the great diversity 
in size, habits and general character- 
istics of the game-fishes to be encoun- 
tered in southern Florida, it follows 
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that the tackle 
required for 
their capture 
must vary ac- 
cordingly and 
considerably. I 
have found, 
however, that 
three rods, 
with corre 
sponding reels, 
if of the best 
quality, will be 
all sufficient to 
cope with any 
of the fishes 
to be named. 
These are the 
“tarpon rod” of 
8 feet and 12 
ounces for tar- 
pon, jewfish, 
sailfish, swordfish and sharks of sev- 
eral species. Such a rod should be 
made of split-bamboo or greenhart. 
For bay, or brackish-water species, as 
& mangrove snapper of three pounds 
to channel bass, grouper or amber- 
jack of thirty, the Henshall “Little 
Giant” rod of 7% feet and 9 ounces, 
ash and lancewood is sufficient, re- 
liable and trustworthy. A heavy fly- 
rod, 10 feet and 8 ounces, is 
well adapted for fly-fishing for 
Spanish mackerel, sea-trout, or 
any of the bay fishes. Braided 
linen lines are to be preferred 
to silk, as the latter soon rot 
in salt water. 


mn 


In making collections of mu- 
seum specimens, or for scien- 
tific examination, other means 
are often employed. I was once 
cruising in Barnes Sound, east 
of Cape Sable, and had for pi- 
lot Captain Bill Pent, of Key 
West, who was fully acquainted 
with the numerous mud flats 
and sand shoals of those shal- 
low waters. Our experiences, 
as might be imagined, were 
both novel and variable. After sein- 
ing the coves and shores for specimens 
of the smaller fishes we would give our 
attention to those of larger growth in- 
cluding such jumbos as barracuda, tar- 
pon, jewfish and sawfish. Some of 
these were taken with rod and line, 
but other means were resorted to for 
the largest ones. 


the 


ENT was an expert in the use of 
the “grains,” a two-prong spear 
much employed in Florida. It has a 
long and strong line attached to the 
double spear, to which is fitted a long 
handle in its socket for throwing, 
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Sun-bathed palms along the beach 


which becomes detached when a fish 
is struck and the quarry is held by the 
line until landed. Standing in the bow 
of the dory, which I would paddle 
slowly and cautiously up to the fringe 
of mangroves along the shore, Pent 
would hurl the grains twenty, thirty, 


or even fifty feet, and seldom fail to 


plant the barbs firmly in the back of 
a huge fish as it lay sunning itself 


UINHUUIOTUULAT EHTEL 


Outstanding among the good things Forest 
AND STREAM has to offer its readers this year 
are a number of highly entertaining and 
instructive papers by Dr. Henshall, Amer- 
ica’s beloved angler. 
to name, an 
more for angling in this country than he 


and we feel it is a privilege to publish 
pen. 


individual who 


authoritative products of his 


NN. 


under the bushes—then there was 
something doing for five or ten min- 
utes. 


The largest barracuda captured mea- 
sured six and a half feet, the largest 
tarpon seven and a quarter, an im- 
mense sawfish nineteen and a man- 
eating shark fifteen feet. But the live- 
liest tussle we had was with a devil- 
fish of moderate dimensions, eight feet 
across the winglike pectoral fins—I 
have seen them fully twenty feet. 
Following the lead of Victor Hugo the 
octopus is often wrongly termed “devil 
fish,” but this name rightly belongs 
to the largest of the ray family, 


It would be difficult 
has done 


Manta tirostrig, 
The flounder. 
ing and strug- 
gling of one of 
these aquatic 
giants was 
something to be 
remem be red, 
while the erratic 
pitching and 
lunging of the 
dory as it fol- 
lowed the lead 
of the _finny 
motor was, to 
say the least, 
exciting. These 
large fish were 
towed ashore, 
killed outright, 
and dissected, in 
order to ascer- 
tain something in relation to their diet 
and time of spawning. 


NE day we saw a porpoise in very 

shallow water playing with her 
two calves, which were, apparently, 
about three feet long, and the water 
scarcely covered them. Being some- 
what curious as to the result, I took the 
rifle and sent a bullet ricocheting across 
the water just behind her. In 
great alarm she gathered a calf 
under each flipper, and the way 
she made the water fly with the 
flukes of her tail propeller in 
her eagerness to reach deeper 
water was amusing but not the 
less remarkable. I could ob- 
serve her plainly for a hundred 
yards, and when at last she dis- 
appeared in deep water she was 
still hugging her twins. Her 
maternal solicitude was really 
touching. 


Once at Mullet Key, the quar- 
antine station in Tampa Bay, a 
man shot into a drove of por- 
poises, and one was left in the 
agony of a death struggle. I 
procured a boat and towed it ashore, 
but it was then quite dead. It was a 
female, and I suspected it was gravid. 
I performed the Caesarian operation 


and found a single baby porpoise | 


about two feet in length. It was a 
beautiful creature, the upper half be- 
ing pale gray and the lower half a 
fine rose pink. It was sent with other 
specimens to Washington where a 
beautiful cast was made of it. 


sh NOTEES day while sailing in 
Barnes Sound we came up with 
three sea-cows, or manatees, feeding 
on an aquatic plant resembling eel | 
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Live oaks, festooned with Spanish moss 


grass. As we kept very quiet we were 
almost upon them before they discov- 
ered the boat, when they stood not 
on the order of going, but went at 
once, and in a hurry. The wake they 
left behind in the shallow water was 
equal to that of a large steam tug. 
For such ungainly-looking creatures, 
the body being almost as large as that 
of a horse, they were remarkably ac- 
tive in escaping, but made much fuss 
in doing so. I had on other occasions 
encountered manatees in St. Lucie 
river, but never before in this portion 
of Florida. 


a the vicinity of Biscayne Bay the 

northern angler will find ample 
sport in fishing 
for large-mouth 
black bass and 
blue gills in 
Miami _ river, 
and in Arch 
creek above and 
Snapper __ creel 
below. For salt 
water fishing 
he will have all 
he can attend 
to at almost 
any of the in- 
lets and passes 
between the 
keys from Cape 


Florida to Ba- 
hia Honda. 
Among the best 
are Bear Cut, 


Caesar’s creek, 


Angel-fish creek and the channels be- 
tween Rodriguez, Tavenier, Long, In- 
dian, Mattecumbe, Vaccas and other 
keys, though the fishing may be more 
or less affected by the stone and con- 
crete arches now spanning them, that 
support the railroad to Key West. At 
some of these localities the angler may 
still revel in fine sport with groupers, 
snappers, cavalli and many. others, or 
troll in the channels for kingfish, cero 
or amberjacks, and in addition will 
find the acme and fulfillment of his 
desire in matching his skill with those 
finny acrobats, the bonefish and ten- 
pounder which feed on grassy flats and 
sandy shoals. 


- angler will find much confu- 
sion existing, not only among tour- 
ists, but among the residents and 
guides as well, concerning the iden- 
tification and nomenclature of these 
gladiators in silver armor. They were 
first described from the Bahamas 
many years ago as bonefish (Albula 
vulpes), and ten-pounder (Elops sau- 
rus). Along the South Atlantic coast, 
where the bonefish was not uncom- 
mon fifty years ago, it was locally 
known as “ladyfish,” and the name 
was adopted by Dr. G. Brown Goode 
in his admirable work, “American 
Fishes,” 1888, for Albula vulpes, the 
bonefish. This added very much to the 
uncertainty already existing in regard 
to the vernacular names of the fishes 
under consideration. 


I have had occasion, heretofore, to 
point out the differential features of 
these fishes, and it may not be amiss 
to do so in this connection, inasmuch 
as I have recently noticed in the 
sportsmen’s magazines articles on fish- 
ing for “bonefish,” wherein the repro- 
duction of photographs illustrating 


the articles were without doubt ten- 
pounders. 


When the two fishes are 





The delicate tracery of silhouetted leaves deep in Floridian glades 


placed side by side they appear as two 
silvery, spindle-shaped fishes that re- 
semble each other in size, contour and 
general appearance, but there the like- 
ness ends. An examination of the 
mouths will at once determine which 
is which. For instance, the bonefish 
has an overhanging or piglike snout, 
the mouth being somewhat underneath, 
while the ten-pounder has a terminal 
mouth, that is, with the upper and 
lower lips meeting in front, like most 
fishes. Moreover, the scales of the 
bonefish are nearly twice as large as 
those of the ten-pounder; otherwise 
they resemble each other in appear- 
ance and disposition of fins. When 
hooked their method of fighting, fierce 
resistance and continual leaping above 
the surface are much the same, and 
is an additional factor of confusion 
in the common names. 

The ten-pounder is closely allied to 
the tarpon, and it is only a matter of 
pounds and inches between them. As 
to gameness it is but a question of 
comparison in degree and not in kind. 
Both belong to the same family if not 
to the same genus; both having a flat 
bone or gular plate in the floor of the 
mouth. 


ERHAPS the most’ important 

variation to the angler is in the 
formation of their mouths. The mouth 
of the tarpon opens vertically, and 
that of the ten-pounder straight or 
horizontally. The shape or gape of 
the jaws of a fish indicates the man- 
ner of taking its food. The ten- 
pounder seizes its prey in any direc- 
tion—from above, below, sidewise or 
ahead. The tarpon, with jaws open- 
ing vertically, takes its prey only from 
above; and this fact may explain why 
the mullet bait often lies on the bot- 
tom, unnoticed, for hours at a time, 
to the chagrin of the angler. The 
most successful 
methods are by 
trolling, or by 
keeping the 
bait in motion 
in mid-water; 
by these meth- 
ods, however, 
the fish is 
hooked in the 
mouth, and 
nine times out 
of ten the hook 
will be shaken 
out, but even 
so, it is more 
s p ortsmanlike 
to land but one 
fish in ten than 
a dozen hooked 
(Continued on 


page 187) 
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“Occasionally she would seem to feel the call of wilder places” 


The Bride of the Whirlpool 


A Story of the Moose Tamers of the North—Conclusion 


HE boys, chilled to the marrow by 

the wierd tale, crept under the 

blankets; and, as the youngster 
crept closer to his brother, he whis- 
pered, “Do you think we'll ever see 
Floating Cloud?” 

Although the dipper had swung far 
round on its course, when MeNeil finally 
turned in, he rose early. 

When the last hot cake was eaten and 
the hot tea swallowed, they started 
again. During the morning the blue 
dome of the mountains towards which 
they traveled became more distinct, till, 
in the late afternoon they came to the 
foot of a steep ascent, where the trail 
dwindled and died out. They climbed 
upwards, slanting across the face of 
the hill, until they emerged on a small 
green plateau. 

“What a sight! and what a camping 
place!” shouted both lads at once. 

“Aye, it is that,” replied their father. 
“It’s eighteen years come August since 
I first stopped by yon rock. There’s 
fine water comes from under it, and 
there’s wood on the hill side and grand 
feed here for the horses.” 

They were full of eager questions; so 
he took them aside and described the 
lay of the country. 
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By JOHN DUNCAN 


“You see, lads, off to the North here 
are what I call the Three Peaks. Up 
among them the river rises and comes 
out over the falls to the East with the 
Whirlpool below. It’s just beyond yon 
tall pine—that is where Bounding Elk 
tried to swim it, and, Floating Cloud 
or no floating cloud, I’m telling you it’s 
a fine place to keep away from! 

“Down to the South East there lie the 
great muskegs that drain into the river. 
They’re a grand place for the moose 
to plunge in when the weather’s hot 
and the flies are bad. Farther to the 
West ye see all these hardwood ridges? 
That’s where they go when the cooler 
days come in the fall. 

“Now just look carefully at this lake 
over Northwest here, with the fringe 
of green coming out on it already. I’ll 
warrant you there’s cow moose and 
calves enough around that lake to stock 
all the Parks in the country. Let’s step 
lively now. Tie up the dogs, and let 
out the team, for here’s where we stay.” 


HILE supper was on the way Mc- 

Neil sat down on a rock with his 
glasses, adjusted them, and began to 
examine the lake he had spoken of to 
the boys. 


He had watched it for some time, 
studying each object within range, 
when at last as he was about to leave 
for supper, there through the glasses 
he saw a moose, knee deep in the lake. 
It hadn’t been there a moment before 
and now it filled almost the whole field 
of the glasses. He beckoned over his 
shoulder to the boys, who were impa- 
tiently waiting supper, and pointed to 
the lake. “Follow the westshore with 
the glasses and see what you pick up.” 


E lee youngster’s keen eyes picked out 

the brown object unaided, and in a 
moment Bruce had located it through 
the glasses. “It doesn’t seem to have 
any Antlers, and it looks like a cow,” 
was his comment. 

“Yes,” said the father, “it likely is 
a cow, although the absence of Antlers 
isn’t a sure sign exactly, for the bulls 
are having a bad time with their bud- 
ding horns at this season and won’t 
likely be on the lake. Now we’ll watch 
this one and see if it looks back towards 
the shore.” 

“Hello, 
over!” 

Bruce handed the glasses to his 
brother and rushed to save the coffee. 


there’s the coffee boiling 
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They all sat: down to eat, but every few 
minutes one or other went to the rock 
and watched. It was the youngster who 
called them to look. 


E Moose had turned facing shore- 

ward, and with head raised high 
and ears forward gazed into the brush- 
wood from which evidently she had just 
come. 

“Just what I thought,” said McNeil 
quietly. “We’ll take a look at her to- 
morrow. We’ll mark the spot by that 
splintered tree. It will take us about 
three hours to get around behind that 
hill. We’ll take the horses and leave 
them in the valley at the back. You 
lads go over the northern shoulder. [’ll 
take the dogs and come over the south- 
side. When she finds she’s cornered 
she’ll likely take to the lake. When she 
takes the water if you ever moved 
quickly in your lives, do it then. Get 
out on the lake shore and head off the 
calves. If they aren’t more than a few 
days old we’ll likely get them before 
they can make it. But if they’re old 
enough and strong enough to get to the 
water before us, we’re out of luck. 

“The cow may show fight at first, but 
not likely; and then it will be because 
of the dogs. Take a rifle, but don’t use 
it unless it’s absolutely necessary; and 
understand, I don’t want her killed. It’s 
bad enough to take the babies, without 
hurting the mother.” 

Accordingly next morning, after a 
long detour to the westward they tied 
the horses. The boys took the northern 
slope and McNeil with his dogs held 
firmly by their 
thongs, climbed 
around its south- 
ern brow, keeping 
the splintered tree 
on his left. 

Thus McNeil’s 
net drew silently 
about the mother 
and her three-day 
old babies. Confi- 
dent in her secur- 
ity she idly chewed 
her cud and 
watched them 
while they dozed. 
A fresh breeze 
from the northeast 
brought over the 
lake no taint of 
danger, but as it 
passed on over the 
hill behind her, 
brought to old 
Sport’s keen nose 
the heavy musk of 
the moose smell. 


With a bound he 
snatched the thong 
away and with 








sharp yelps plunged downward toward 
the lake. 

Up from the brushwood came an 
angry snort. McNeil freed Pompey and 
dashed down the hill, only to find him- 
self in a tangle of dense underbrush 
and heavy slash. He climbed on top of 
a long bole lying horizontally, ran 
along it, jumping from that to the 
next, like a river driver on a log jam. 
He was almost across, when his foot- 
hold slipped and down he crashed. His 
rifle flew out of his hand. There was 
an angry snort, a mad tearing rush in 
his direction, a howl from a dog, and 
he felt his end has come. But the last 


barrier of slash had stopped the mad ~ 


rush. Back the cow dashed in the op- 
posite direction. The boys were crash- 
ing through the slash on that side. With 
danger on all sides she rushed towards 
the lake. Forty feet she went, then 
dashed madly back. Frantically she 
tried to rouse her babies. She pushed 
them about with her nose, called them 
by every sign and sound of moose 
language, to follow her. She got them 
to their feet, but the long wobbly legs 
were still too weak to walk, and with 
large wondering eyes they gazed at the 
strange intruders. 


CNEIL, now almost sure of his 

prize, worked closer to a vantage 
point beside a stump. With eyeballs 
like burning coals, ears back and mane 
erect, she charged at him. He dodged 
behind his stump and could have 
touched her as she rushed past. Turn- 
ing, she dashed back—this time at Pom- 





“Her baby coat of soft brown furry hair began to change 
to glossy black” 








pey, who, taken unaware, howled and 
ran. Her sharp hooves were on him. 
His end was near. Sport, with a flying 
leap, bounded at her head and in the 
mad frenzy of her terror she brushed 
him aside and plunged into the lake. 


PORT followed, snapping and bark- 
ing, and, side by side, they swam 
far out. He snapped her ear, and with 
a toss of her head she plunged him 
under, but up he came again. 

Everyone was making for the lake. 
“Look out on the shore,” called McNeil; 
and the boys, reaching the shore, ran 
down to where the mother had taken 
the water. Here one tiny chap, a young 
bull, toddled out almost into our arms. 
He suddenly made a bold attempt to 
get away, but was soon caught; a coat 
was put over his head, and he was 
laid in the shade. Both lads were en- 
grossed in their new capture, when 
McNeil called, “Look out, there’s the 
other one. Catch it! Quick! Quick!” 

They looked up to see the tiniest doe 
calf, with ears sticking upwards like 
a mule’s, making with the most marvel- 
lous speed for the lake. Too late! No 
human could cover the distance in time! 
But Pompey, tearing through the 
bushes, bounded into the open, and 
sprang upon it. It struggled, but the 
old dog held firmly, and when McNeil 
came up and took the wee calf in his 
arms, old Pompey’s hold had been so 
gentle that there was not a tooth mark 
upon its tender skin. “Good old Pom- 
pey,” cried McNeil, “Grand old dog,” 
and Pompey proud to have retrieved 
himself, gamboled 
about the prize, 
leaped on McNeil 
and licked his face, 
till suddenly, as if 
he had forgotten 
something, he 
squatted on his 
haunches, raised 
his muzzle high in 
the air, and gave 
the long wierd howl 
which told that the 
prize had _ been 
won. Sport heard 
it, and, wearied 
with his fruitless 
chase, turned back 
toward the western 
shore. 

The two calves 
were quite uncon- 
cerned about their 
capture. With en- 
quiring sniffs they 
began to make ac- 
quaintance with 
the dogs, and in a 
few minutes were 
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almost willing to follow McNeil about, 
and in this way they started with the 
boys and dogs following behind, but 
their weak-kneed, wobbly walk made 
such slow progress and they stopped so 
often to investigate their surroundings, 
that, taking one under each arm he 
carried them up over the hill to where 
the horses were waiting. 


ERE the boys, under McNeil’s di- 

rection, made two slings of the 
horse’s blankets, put a moose calf in 
each one, slung them like panniers 
across a horse’s back, and set out for 
the camp. When they arrived and were 
setting them down, the Youngster 
called the little doe “Fanny” and the 
name stuck. 

The feeding of a young moose re- 
quires not a little skill and infinite 
patience. He is designed by nature 
with long fore-legs, short thick neck and 
protruding muzzle, to wade in and drink 
from water at least knee deep, keeping 
his throat and gullet in a fairly hori- 
zontal position, muzzle well forward and 
lower jaw and mouth just under the 
surface. When he cannot plunge and 
the drinking place is small, he drops 
readily to his knees, keeping head and 
neck in the same relative position. He 
cannot be taught to drink from any or- 
dinary vessel, for his thick long nose 
nearly fills it and presses against the 
bottom long before his mouth can reach 
the contents; and if he did get a taste 
he would be sure to waste the most of it. 


URING their early stages, and until 

they could drink from a specially 
constructed trough, McNeil’s pets took 
their nourishment from an ordinary 
feeding bottle. 

Their digestion, like that of any other 
baby is easily disturbed. They require 
a milk diet given in exceedingly small 
quantities at regular hours. So to tide 
them over until he could secure them 
milk fresh from his own cows, MeNeil 
gave a diet of condensed milk diluted 
with oatmeal water, and warmed to 
body temperature. 

Six days yielded McNeil and his boys 
four pair, all taken in much the same 
way and among them were some des- 
tined to travel far and become famous. 

A pair of young bulls, “Ivan” and 
“Major”, as yearlings went to Wash- 
ington National Park, D. C., as ideal 
specimens. Two other young bulls and 
a cow found their way to the State 
Park at Indianapolis, Indiana. But 
little “Fanny”, the tiniest and most deli- 
cate of the lot, became the pet of the 
family. 

They were loaded into the wagon on 
to a bed of springy boughs and fresh 
grass, and driven home. Every four 
hours a stop was made while they were 
lifted out and fed, and given an oppor- 
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tunity to walk about. When they fin- 
ally landed at the farm they were put 
in the barn and made little beds in the 
hay, where they slept, and only wakened 
to be fed. 


PAs they grew stronger and more 
inquisitive and soon learned to 
come to the house at their meal time. 
Soon they came earlier and_ stood 
looking in at the kitchen door, with such 
mute appeal in their liquid eyes that 
refusal was impossible, and when filled 
they lay down like sheep, with sides 
close against the house wall, and chewed 
their tiny cuds in infinite content. 

As their legs straightened and 
strengthened, they became more play- 
ful, chasing each other about the yard 
in the evening, racing and fighting mock 
battles, and always the dangerous sharp 
fore-hooves were in evidence. They be- 
gan to be absolute Monarchs of the 
barnyard. Even Fanny, who had 
shown marked development, would strut 
about, with mincing gait and ears laid 
back, and one evening, without the 
slightest warning, sprang with all four 
hooves upon old Pompey, little remem- 
bering that his gentle forebearance at 
an earlier date had saved her a torn 
leg. 

Her baby coat of soft brown furry 
hair began to change to glossy black; 
her long legs, once so weak, were strong 
and clean as those of a Kentucky race 
horse, covered from shiny hoof to knee 
before, and to flank behind, with short 
grey hair, which blended into the black 
coat above. Along her withers and 
neck, a stiff black mane began to grow, 
and her wide ears were filled inside 
with a fine grey fur as soft as swan’s 
down. 


HE. temper was as uncertain as a 


prima donna’s. In playful mood 
with ears forward and head held high, 
she strutted like a peacock, raced over 
the fields or splashed in the water. A 
passing dog might change her instantly 
and with bristling mane and flattened 
ears, she sought to use her wicked 
hooves upon the objéct of her displea- 
sure. 

Occasionally she would seem to feel 
the call of wilder places and in these 
moods she stood upon the’ highest hill, 
gazing always to the northward, with 
ears forward and nostrils distended, as 
if to detect by sight or sound or tainted 
air, what she dimly sensed to be a’ dif- 
ferent realm. Out of these watches 
she would: suddenly start off at full 
speed, always toward the north; but 
when closely followed, would drop to 
the ground among the long grasses or 
brushwood, hiding her head, as if by 
this means she would elude her pur- 
suers. 

McNeil loved his pets—and Fanny 


most of all. She loved to have him rub 
her long nose or run his big hands 
along her mane. She. followed him 
while he worked about the farm, 
learned to negotiate a rail or wire fence 
without difficulty and developed a rare 
taste for young cabbages and carrots. 

With the coming of summer heat and 
flies, she took more to the water, and 
her hours of life became more regular. 
At earliest dawn she browsed among 
the shrubberry; appeared at breakfast 
for her oats and warm milk, and slept 
until near noon. 


HEN she appeared in the lake, 
sporting and wallowing in its cool- 
ness. She would plunge her long head 
down for juicy roots, and raise volumes 
of bubbles; then tossing it upward, blow 
the water from her nostrils with a 
snort while she downed the tasty mor- 
sel. Then another snooze until late 
afternoon brought out the whole bunch 
for their evening romp. 

Every day she grew and her coat be- 
came blacker and more glossy, until, 
by late autumn she was tall and slim 
and graceful. 

The one thing that gave McNeil 
cause for uneasiness was the restless 
urge that seemed to seize her without 
warning, and called her to wander 
farther and farther away. At such 
times his call of “Fanny, Fanny,” which 
generally brought her to him for some 
dainty morsel, fell upon deafened ears. 
Her head went up and she ran—ran 
with a fierce pride of strength and 
fleetness——farther into the woods. 
These spells came on with increasing 
frequency, until after one escapade she 
was brought home sorely against her 
will, at the end of a halter. 

MeNeil then put a bell on her neck 
and let her wander. She chose a place 
about two miles from the house and 
seemed quite contented. Early each 
morning the bell told she was feeding; 
but never was it possible to approach 
her without her acute senses being ap- 
prised and a tinkle of the bell gave 
notice that she knew. 


T wasn’t long before she discovered 

a new feeding ground farther away. 
Still she came to MecNeil’s call and 
loved to be petted and fed on her old 
dainties, but refused to follow him back 
home. Solitude and quiet called her, 
and when winter had settled in and she 
still stayed on, and grew wilder and 
wilder,’ McNeil decided to bring her 
home. 

The snow of her feeding ground was 
beaten down in little trails, and they 
readily located her, but, instead of 
coming as usual to his call, she ran 
farther away. They brought out the 
horses and McNeil posted his boys 

(Continued on page 176) 
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shoes, I threw on my pack sack, 

containing bait, a few spare 
traps, lunch, and “odds and ends” of 
supplies for my number three cabin, 
and taking the 30-30 carbine, I left my 
number two cabin and started the as- 
cent to timber line. My trap line fol- 
lowed the bank of Excelsior Creek that 
has its source in the glaciers of the 
rugged mountains eight thousand feet 
above sea level. 

One hour’s travel brought me to the 
west branch of Excelsior Creek, here 
at the junction of the two streams I 
had a trap set for marten, but a large 
white weasel, or “ermine,” was the 
catch at this set. I reset the trap and 
continued on my way up the creek. 
About every four or five hundred yards 
I had a set for marten or ermine, as 
these animals generally follow a creek 
bed, (on the ice) or run along the bank. 
I caught two more ermine between the 
west branch of Excelsior Creek and 
timber line. 

I ate my lunch in the little “iean to” 
I put up in the last grove of trees at 
timber line, and after re-baiting a trap 
here, I started the long climb to the 
summit. Here the snow laid from three 
to four feet deep with a little clump 
of scrub jack-pine dotted here and 
there. The trapper takes his bearings 
from the surrounding peaks and ridges, 
as the contour of the country changes 
considerably after every snow fall. 


Although the mercury was around 
twenty-five below zero, the sun shone 
brightly from a clear sky, which made 
the snow sparkle as if studded with a 
million diamonds. As my snow shoes 
made their “swish, 
swish” up the smooth 
white expanse of 
snow, I was startled 
from time to time by 
the “Eek! eek!” of 
ptarmigan, as they 
rose from the snow a 
few feet in front of 
me, and after flying 
a hundred yards or 
so, they would light 
again in the soft 
snow, which hid them 
effectually from the 
casual observer. 

Even with smoked 
snow glasses on, the 
bright sun, shining on 


H AVING fastened on my snow- 


With the Marten Trapper at Timberline 


A Short Sketch of Life on a British Columbia Trap Line 


By NEIL M. LINDSEY 







Two marten, a good day’s pay 


this white world, makes the eyes of the 
traveler burn, and hastens his steps 
toward the green timber on the other 
side of the summit. 

Back and forth across this wide ex- 
panse of snow, we find the tracks of 
that restless little fur-bearer, the er- 
mine, where he scurries from one clump 
of scrub pine to another, in search of 
mice, ptarmigan, or an_ occasional 
snow shoe rabbit that finds its way to 
this high altitude. 


pare 


With snowshoes, rifle and pack 





One hour’s climb from timber line 
brought me to the summit; from here 
I could see within a radius of fifty 


2. miles, the great white peaks that lift 


. their mighty heads to an altitude of ten 
to twelve thousand feet, making the 
view indescribable, but time on the 
trap-line is valuable so I resumed my 

«journey, and topping the summit made 
my way down the long slope to timber 
line. In a little clump of jack-pine I 
had an ermine set, so I stopped to see 
if I had any luck. The wind had drifted 
the snow over, and here was my fourth 
big ermine. 


] THEN skirted timber line, and an- 
other hour’s travel brought me to my 
eight by eight cabin, situated at the 
outlet of a small lake, at timber line. 
I skinned my catch, then cooked and 
ate a good substantial supper and after 
reading awhile, I rolled up in my 
blankets and enjoyed the good sound 
sleep that comes to those who spend a 
hard day in the great out-of-doors. 

Next morning by daybreak, I was 
once more on the line. I took the trail 
behind the cabin and climbed for half 
an hour to the ridge, which I was fol- 
lowing to where it slopes into a small 
creek bed. I crossed this creek at tim- 
ber line; here I had three traps for 
marten, the first trap contained a 
“whiskey-jack,” but in the second, hang- 
ing by the right hind foot, was a fine 
large dark marten. 

From here I climbed a few hundred 
feet to a bench, and after crossing this, 
I came to the rim of a large creek 
basin. From where I stood, my course 
led me down a gradual slope to the creek 
about half a mile dis- 
tant. After reaching 
the creek, I made my 
way down its right 
bank to the green 
timber. 


N the timber I had 

my line blazed with 
a double blaze at every 
trap. -(I have a code 
of five or six differ- 
ent blazes I use in the 
woods and on my 
trap-lines.) The first 
three traps _ here 
yielded me two nice 
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“made a swift, graceful leap that carried it clear of the inclining log and into the brush beyond” 


Dreaming Back 


In Which I Meet 









AM back in my room after my busy 
day in the Big City. Being an “in- 
side” room it has one redeeming fea- 
ture—the noises of the city are subdued. 
It is a relief to get away from the 
rattle and bang of the “elevated,” the 
honk and screech of auto horns, the 
rumble of the subway and the clatter 
of the surface cars. Noise upon noise, 
clamor and clangor, until one’s ears, 
providentially, become numbed. 

When I left my room this morning 
the cedar sprig lay on the red blotter. 
I see it is now poking out from a volume 
lying on the desk. The book contains 
the poems of the Scottish poet Robert 
Burns—a somewhat shabby appearing 
volume lent me by the Scotch fiddler. 
Evidently my landlord has been clean- 
ing, and placed the cedar sprig in the 
book. I believe she tidies up the desk 
oftener than the room. Perhaps she 
finds the desk more interesting. I have 
a suspicion, maybe an unjust one, that 
the spoiled paper I throw in the waste- 
paper basket is scanned by inquisitive 
eyes. I know I’m accused of being a 
literary person—-and that with a cer- 
tain amount of pride---by my landlady. 
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the Yellow Devil—Part III 


By FRED A. BARROW 


I heard her telling a prospective roomer 
that one of her “guests” was a profes- 
sional musician, another a literary man, 
and a third an artist. The prospect, 
despite these seeming inducements, 
didn’t take the room. 

I’ll take a peep into this volume of 
the Scottish poet and see where the 
cedar sprig marks the page. I laugh— 
the tip of the sprig rests on a verse of 
“Johnnie Lad, Cock Up Your Beaver.” 


“When first my brave Johnnie lad 
came to the town, 

He had a blue bonnet that wanted a 
crown; 

But now he has gotten a hat and a 
feather, 

Hey, brave Johnnie lad, cock up your 
beaver !” 


F Spi that verse swiftly carries me 
back to the day when, trail-cutting, 
I met the mysterious axeman and 
glimpsed the “yellow devil.” Blessings 
on that sprig of cedar! 

It is early morning. Through the 
dark greens of the forest foliage the 
sun comes filtering and dancing on a 
group of alders upon which I am medi- 
tating an attack with my axe. It is 
a morning made rather for meditation 


the Mysterious Axeman and Get a Glimpse of 





than for labor. There is a stillness in 
the air, there is a lotus-like fragrance 
from the woods that drugs ones physi- 
cal energy but sets the mind and imagi- 
nation hard at work. As I stand there, 
undecided as to whether to go ahead 
and cut or whether to take spade and 
mattock and do some filling-in, there 
comes an unmistakable summons from 
Peter. It is a frightened call, accom- 
panied by sounds of plunging and 
stamping. 


AN, how I went scampering down 

the trail, axe in hand! When I 
reached my pony’s shelter, Peter had 
almost pulled his halter rope asunder, 
and was stamping around in a way un- 
becoming to his mature years. 

“What’s the matter, Peter Pony?” 
I cried, as I approached. 

Peter stamped the ground again, and 
gave a terrified snort, then yanked 
once more on his rope. 

I spoke to him soothingly, although 
his evident terror had communicated 
itself somewhat to me. What had 
scared him? He must have sensed some 
sinister thing lurking near! What? 
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RESIND the big tree against which 
I had fashioned Peter’s stall was 
dense brush. I must investigate it, al- 
though the pulsing of my heart quick- 
ened at the thought. I got Peter quiet- 
ed a little; made his halter-rope more 
secure; then went to my tent and got 
my Marlin .44. I also put my revolver 
in my overall’s pocket. 

And now I cautiously entered the 
brush, my rifle ready. I had never met 
any large game, and the. thought of 
perhaps meeting a black bear sent a 
thrill through me—a thrill, I must con- 
fess, that had in it an element of fear 
as well as of hopeful anticipation. 

Slowly, noiselessly moving twigs 
aside, I stole crouching along, my eyes 
searching about me—be- 
hind as well as before— Be 
and my ears were keenly = 
tensed to every forest 
whisper. Fifty yards I 
went—a hundred—a hun- 
dred and fifty—two hun- 
dred. Then I saw through 
a gap in the underbrush 
an extruding rock in the 
midst of a small, open, 
leaf - carpeted space. 
Against the top of the 
rock leaned one end of a 
fallen tree. The leaves 
that strewed the ground, 
from birch and alder, were 
yellow, like sunlight. 

In a niche of the rock, 
and at its base, was a pile 
of yellow leaves. I hast- 
ened forward, anxious to 
reach the open. Then, 
from beyond the rock, in 
the thicket, came the crack 
of a dried sprig. Some- 
thing moved in there. I 
stopped, cautiously ad- 
vancing my rifle. My 
hands were warm and 
moist. 

Suddenly the supposed 
leaf-mound at the base of 
the rock became animated, and resolved 
itself quickly into a gigantic, tawny 
cat with long, slowly-waving, quivering 
tail. It was a panther, a magnificent 
brute. Then, before I could gather 
courage to raise my rifle to sight on 
the breast, it made a swift, graceful 
leap that carried it clear of the inclin- 
ing log and into the brush beyond. This, 
then, was what had caused Peter’s 
agitation. He must have smelled the 
panther lurking near. 


ND now the silence was brolzen by 

the crash of dried brush, and into 
the open space came a man carrying a 
gun. But such a man! Such an odd- 
appearing human! On his gray head 
was a straw hat that, like Johnnie’s, 
“wanted a crown”; on his face a patri- 


archal beard and moustache. His 
wrinkled skin was a dirt-coated tan in 
color. His faded-blue shirt was open 
from the neck down, revealing beneath 
the grey beard a grizzled chest. He 
wore overalls that might have been blue 
at one time, and they, like his shirt, 
were torn and patched. His shoulders 
were stooped and he was inclined to 
sag at the knees. The gun he carried 
was an old, long-barreled army musket. 


Fok a minute I kept still, fearful 
that if I made a move he might 
msitake me for some wild beast, and 
shoot. I was soon reassured. 

“Ye can come out, young man. Why 
for did ye no shoot the beastie. Man, 





Tom McGregor 


what a fine chance ye must’ve had!” 

I got up hastily from among the 
brush-wood, and, as I went toward him 
he eyed me keenly from beneath his 
heavy brows. 

“Why did ye no shoot the yellow 
devil?” he inquired again. 

He listened to my explanation, then 
held out a claw-like hand. 

“Ye’re a candid and canny lad. But 
I’ve forgotten the—er—social ameni- 
ties. My name’s McGregor, Thomas 
Bruce McGregor; and by all signs and 
tokens you’ll be my new neighbor.” 

There was a heartiness in the grip 
of McGregor’s hand that was unex- 
pected. After the hand-clasp he re- 
tained my hand for a moment, his 
fingers over my wrist. 


“That sight of the big cat set your 
heart agoing, lad. You weren’t scairt, 


,” 


but just a wee fearfu’. 


“\7OU’RE wrong, Mr. McGregor. I 
was scared, and scared stiff.” 
McGregor’s eyes again studied me. 

“Well, ye’ve got moral courage, lad- 
die, anyway. Let me see your gun. 
Man, but it’s a bonnie bit of mechanism, 
but it’s unco light—and short. Now 
take this gun—” 

“Were you going to shoot the pan- 
ther with that?” 

“An’ why for no? If the thing hurt 
the big cat from the muzzle as much 
as it hurts me from the stock when I 
fire it, it would serve its purpose well. 
The yellow deevil would 
never come back these 
pairts.” And the old man 
chuckled. He had a mel- 
low voice, and soft. 

“But if you only 
wounded the beast and it 
turned on you? You 
wouldn’t have time to re- 
load.” 

“Aye,” mused the old 
man aloud, returning me 
my Marlin, “that ‘if’ has 
proven the courage of 
many a man. ‘If’ is a bad 
word, laddie—it signifies 
doubt. When ye shoot, 
dinna doubt: it disturbs 
the aim.” 

Many a time I’ve 
thought of that remark of 
my old friend. “Doubt 
disturbs the aim.” I be- 
lieve McGregor intended 
it to apply to other mat- 
ters besides shooting: and 
it certainly does apply. As 
I shall reveal in these 
memories, McGregor was 
somewhat of a_ philoso- 
pher—like most men of 
“the land o’ cakes.” 

Well, after some con- 
versation, McGregor accompanied me 
back to my tent. Then I proudly 
showed him my spring on the bank- 
side and he drank heartily from its 
sweet waters. 

“Tt’ll be a fine place for the deer 
to drink,” he remarked as he raised his 
dripping face from the little pool. 
“And now, lad, suppose you show me 


, 


the trail you’re makin’. 


O up the bank we climbed and along 
the section of trail or road I had 
completed. 

“Aye. Very good, very good. An’ 
now, if I might advise, you shall swing 
over to the right and cross that bit of 
swamp land. That’ll bring ye to my 
road. It isn’t a very good one, but it 
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will suffice to bring down a lead of lum- 
ber for your cabin. It hasna’ been 
used a lot of late: Tam doesn’t come 
to see very often of late.” 

“Is Tom your son, Mr. McGregor?” 


“A YE. But suppose ye just call me 

‘Mac.’ It'll sound more neigh- 
borly like. Look, man! There’s a shot 
for ye!” . 

He pointed up into the top of a 
spruce, but I failed to see what he was 
pointing at. 

“There, down in the crotch of that 
limb on the right, about twenty feet 
from—” 

“T see it! What is it?” 

“Good table food, laddie. I believe 
they call it blue grouse. Can ye hit 
2” 

The tree was:a high one and the bird 
only a small mark. I steadied myself 
against a tree-trunk, raised my rifle, 
aimed carefully and fired. There was 
a cloud of scattering feathers and the 
bird came down like a plummet. 

“Good work,’ nodded McGregor. 
“That’ll make a nice meal for you.” 

I leaped off into the brush and picked 
up the bird. The rifle bullet had cer- 
tainly mangled it, slicing through the 
breast and coming out the back. As I 
went back to the old man a happy 
thought came to me. ° 

“Mac, there’s more here than I can 
eat. Will you come over and join me 
at supper? How far away is your 
place?” 

“Well, 


if it was two mile away it 
wouldn’t be ower far to come to accept 
your invitation: an’ I’ll be delighted 
to come and ha’ a wee bit crack wi’ 
ye. After sundown shall we say?” 


“That'll be fine, Mac. And now, if 
you don’t mind, I’d ask you to show me 
the nearest way to your road, seeing 
you’ve given me the privilege of using 
1” 


O the old man of the woods led the 

way from the end of my partly- 
built road, and showed me a short cut 
to the same trail I had discovered when 
chased by the yellow-jackets. It was 
remarkable what agility McGregor pos- 
sessed, despite his bent back and sag- 
ging legs, and it took my breath to fol- 
low him. He resembled nothing so 
much as an overgrown “pixie,” at least 
in his activity. He was too thin to re- 
semble them in form. Standing on the 
old trail he looked back the way we’d 
come. 

“T should think that a day or two’s 
labor would bring ye through to here, 
laddie. To-day is— What day of the 
week is it, now? I take little count of 
time any more.” 

“It’s Thursday, Mac. I think I can 
get the road fixed so as to get a load 
of lumber down here Monday.” 
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“Aye: I should surmise ye might. I’ll 
come to see ye after sundown, then.” 

“And don’t forget. But before you 
go will you tell me how you came to 
be seeking the panther?” 

“T just saw the marks of his pads 
on the sand before my cabin, an’ I fol- 
lowed them along the shore. Ye have 
a pony? It was the smell of it, maybe, 
that led the beastie up the bank. Good 
day t’ ye, laddie.” 

And McGregor was gone, his last re- 
mark leaving my mind in a very un- 
comfortable state. Peter has scented 
the big cat; and the big cat had scented 
Peter. My heart became anxious for 
the safety of the pony. The flimsiness 
of the shelter I had made for him would 
render it easy for the panther to get 
at Peter and—demolish him. I re- 
solved that I would tether my pony 
near my tent that night, and keep the 
fire blazing. 


HE possibility of shortening my 

trail-cutting or road-building oper- 
ations, as revealed by Mac’s‘ visit, 
aroused an anxiety to get the job done. 
Since seeing the panther, too, a desire 
had come to quickly get something more 
substantial than canvas between myself 
and the “yellow deevil.” You see I 
remembered what had happened to the 
postman who had picked up the panther 
cubs. I make no pretensions to brav- 
ery. 

To work I went, then, to get my road 
finished. And I took much joy and sat- 
isfaction out of my labor. As I went 
forward, filling up hollows here and 
removing hillocks there, digging and 
chopping and banking, I felt the thrill 
that must come to every pioneer. Often 
I paused and looked back upon the road 
that could scarcely be called “straight” 
—for where big trees had stood in the 
line of my building I had gone around 
them—and I grinned happily with joy 
at my accomplishment. 

Ever since a lad I have had an ad- 
miration for road-builders. To me 
there is a strong, romantic appeal about 
the business. I truly believe that I 
would have made a most enthusiastic 
civil engineer, although, perhaps, not 
a very good one. Men I have met of 
this profession have always had a fas- 
cination for me. They seem such a 
frank, fearless, friendly lot and they 
exhale that healthy spirit that comes 
from life in the great outdoors. They 
conquer swamp and morass and moun- 
tain torrent, and “by faith” and hard 
work, “they move mountains.” 


ELL, so much pleasure did I find 
in my labors that I had almost 
forgotten my invitation to my newly- 
discovered neighbor. Almost, but not 
quite, for back in my consciousness 


there had lurked the whole afternoon 
a pleasant anticipation of supper—and 
a guest. As the sun reached the tops 
of the trees in the west, I returned to 
my camp. 

It was with some pride, and some 
doubt, that I set to work to fix up the 
meal. I plucked the grouse I had shot 
and cut it into slices and sections, and, 
after rinsing the pieces, I laid them in 
the frying-pan along with several slices 
of bacon. I sprinkled the filet with 
salt and a fair amount of pepper, and 
then sliced an onion into the pan. 

And such a glorious fire I prepared 
for the occasion in the stone fireplace 
I had built before my tent! I had used 
the thick, dry, outside bark of the 
Douglas fir as top fuel, and it was 
rapidly being reduced to glowing coals. 
There was a big pot of rice, which I 
set to boil over the fire, and a tin 
kettle filled with water for tea. Also 
there was a big cake of pan-bread 
which I had made that morning. My 
guest, surely, would not starve. 

“Mac said he would come after sun- 
down.” 

I looked through the tree-tops to the 
West. The sun was no longer visible. 
I was getting hungry, but not a mouth- 
ful would I eat until Mac arrived. I 
wanted to serve up the bird and bacon 
piping-hot. I was the owner of a 
watch, but Mother, always careful, had 
advised me to leave it home. However, 
had Mac and I each possessed watches 
I doubt whether we could have timed 
things better. 


E came: he approached from the 

opposite side of the fire, and it 
was only when he coughed loudly that 
I looked up and saw him. My eyes 
were dim from the heat of the fire. He 
had come, he told me, by way of the 
beach, and had brought with him some 
specimens of his garden produce which 
he wished to contribute to our supper. 
The “specimens” were fine, pink- 
skinned potatoes. 

“They’re good, laddie. I almost live 
on them mysel’—and they’re a staple 
for the pig and the poultry.” 

“Fine, Mac! Sit down, and I’ll have 
them peeled and in the pan in a jiffy.” 

“Peel them! Losh, mannie, you're 
ravin’, The better pairt of the ’tatie 
is in the skin. Cook ’em in their 
jackets. Give me the pan and I’ll tak’ 
them to the spring an’ give them a bit 
wash. Don’t put the bird on the fire 
until the ’taties are biling.” 

Mac’s advice was good, and so, seated 
on a substantial plank of split cedar, 
we two leaned forward toward the 
glowing camp fire, and it was not long 
before there was the comforting sound 


(Continued on page 180) 
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The 
Migration 

of Hawks 
and Hawk 
Shooting 


By FRANK L. BAILEY 










to know that hawks, familiarly 

known as the “hen” and “chicken” 
hawk, migrate annually. I do not 
mean a few scattering birds here and 
there, but heavy migrations such as 
the ducks and geese make every spring 
and fall. 

There’s a little seaport town, South 
Harpswell, situated on Casco Bay, 
Maine, where I venture to say, not hun- 
dreds, but thousands of these birds 
pass a given point in a day’s flight, 
and there are many such points. In 
fact it is the same there for a distance 
of several miles. At Brunswick, which 
is separated by only fourteen miles, a 
very few birds are seen, while in Port- 
land, a like distance, it is the same. 

The spring migration is extremely 
light, scarcely noticeable, a single bird 
being encountered here and there in the 
woods, and I have often wondered what 
particular route they pursued during 
that time of the year. 

The heavy migration takes place in 
the fall; usually between the 10th of 
September and the 1st of December; 
the last week in September being the 
favored period. Another factor enters 
here, and that is the heavy north winds 
which come along about that time. 
Hawks will not fly in any perceptible 
number unless the wind is from the 
north and the stronger the better. 
Sometimes we would get a “three days 
norther” as the old salts called them, 
during which times the flight would be 
continuous. The stiffer the wind, the 
lower the flight. 


| T may be of interest to many readers 









































HAVE seen them flying over a field 
scarcely clearing the ground, while 
on lighter airs they flew much higher, 
and would circle upward and upward 
until they found an air-strata of suf- 
ficient strength to satisfy them, then 



















Hawk and owl—sworn enemies 


they would strike off, always flying 
from east to west, never north to south 
over this particular part of the country 
as other birds do. 

I have never been able to conclude 
just why they followed this direction 
unless it is because that section of the 
coast line ran that way—they always 
followed the coast line closely, and if 
we look on the map we find the coast 
line running north and south, so I pre- 
sumae, eventually they fly south. 

I was not acquainted wih the dif- 
ferent families of hawks in those days, 
but a hawk was a hawk to me and the 
only good hawk was a dead one, so I 
acted accordingly. 


HAVE since learned that most of 
these vagrants were the marsh hawk, 
sharp skinned, Cooper, an occasional 
American goshawk, red-tailed, red- 
shouldered, broad-winged, pigeon hawk, 
sparrow hawk and American Osprey, 
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The falcon gets excited 









The Account of 
an Old Time 
Hawk Hunt 










or fish hawk; the latter we seldom shot 
as the old saltwater fishermen told us 
that each hawk represented the soul 
of some dead sailor, and to shoot one 
would bring bad luck; I do not remem- 
ber of seeing a duck hawk during the 
flights. 


E used to shoot at hawks at any 

distance up to a hundred yards 
and sometimes more. They appeared to 
harbor no fear of man. Many times I 
have stood in an open field and have 
the birds come directly over; or per- 
haps I would find that a certain hawk 
would pass either to the right or left 
of me, then I would run as fast as I 
could to head it off, many times getting 
the bird. 

I have shot at a hawk that was com- 
ing over me; miss, and the bird would 
go back seventy-five or a hundred 
yards; then it would cut several up- 
ward spirals gaining altitude with each 
turn until it estimated the height to be 
a safe one, then come directly over 
again; sometimes I would get it but 
more often it would be at a safe dis- 
tance. I have watched a hawk spiral 
into the air with ever-widening circles, 
mounting higher and higher until it was 
lost in the clouds. 


M* first shooting acquaintance with 
the hawk began when I was four- 
teen years of age and I did my hunting 
with a .22 cal. Flobert rifle. Of course 
I was unable to shoot them on the wing, 
although I tried many times to do so. 
I did, however, get a few as they lit on 
trees. From the little Flobert, I gradu- 
ated to an old single-barreled muzzle- 
loader with which I became a fair wing 
shot. How proud I was of that old gun 
and I considered myself a regular old- 
timer. I remember it was very exas- 
perating after downing a hawk, to be 
(Continued on page 178) 
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The veteran woodsman with a fine caribou 


A Valuable 
Chapter 
on the 
Caribou, 
One of the 
Most 
Interesting 
of 
Big Game 
Animals 


Henry Braithwaite’s Tales of the Forest 


HE caribou ranks among our 
a. best big game. Unlike the moose 

its principal food is moss and 
lichens which hang from the ever- 
green trees. Like the moose, they shed 
their antlers usually about the last of 
December. About half of the cow cari- 
bou have antlers and some of them 
have very beautiful ones, but small. 
The bulls all have them; some have 
rounding antlers with not many points, 
while others have flat, palmated ant- 
lers having from eighteen to twenty- 
five prongs. I got one once that had 
thirty-two but it was an exception; I 
also had a pair of locked antlers, one of 
which had thirty-one prongs and the 
other ten. 

Caribou do not care to mix with 
other animals and will not stay in the 
neighborhood of moose. I have often 
seen where moose had met caribou and 
always had driven them away. Deer 
and moose will sometimes yard to- 
gether, but caribou will have nothing 
to do with either. 


ARIBOU are now practically ex- 

tinct in New Brunswick. I hear 
of tracks being seen now on only one 
corner of my old hunting grounds. I 
have had a great many letters from 
different parts of the United States 
asking what has become of them. 
There are many theories as to where 
they have gone and I think the causes 
are many. I have noticed for the last 
thirty years that large bulls and calves 
were getting scarcer. As long as I 
can remember sporting’ men have been 
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shooting large heads, seldom paying 
any attention to the others. I have 
noticed of late years herds of twenty- 
five or thirty caribou with not more 
than two or three bulls among them 
and about the same proportion of 
calves, the rest being barren cows. I 
have no doubt this is one of the main 
reasons for the reduction in numbers. 
Another cause probably is ticks. One 
of my helpers who was on the survey 
about the time the caribou disap- 
peared said they found several dead 
caribou covered with ticks. I also 
have found dead caribou in the spring 
of the year that were swarming with 
them. Moose very often have ticks 
but they can easily get rid of them 
as soon as they get to water. 


HEY have the advantage of cari- 

bou as they can plunge into the 
water and leave nothing out but their 
head. The caribou cannot do this, for 
owing to the thickness of his hair, he 
floats nearly half out of water. 

I consider caribou hunting one of 
the finest sports in the world, perhaps 
because it is the first game I ever 
hunted outside of small animals and 
birds; I shot my first caribou when 
I was thirteen years old. 

When you fire at moose or deer, they 
immediately plunge into the thickest 
woods they can find and leave for 
parts unknown. When you fire at a 
caribou, or a bunch of them, they 
make a rush to open ground if pos- 
sible, then stop and turn around to 
see what’s up. If you can keep them 


from getting their wind, you can play 
hide and seek with them sometimes for 
half a day. Or if you can pick out 
the leader which every drove has, gen- 
erally an old cow, and shoot it, the 
whole drove will sometimes stand. 


REMEMBER once of crossing a 
large lake with a heavily loaded 


toboggan. The hauling was hard and 
I had to stop occasionally and rest. 
When half way across I looked back 
and saw a drove of caribou coming at 
right angles to my trail and I waited | 
to see what the effect would be when 
they came to my tracks. When they 
came in sight of them, the leader 
stopped and that halted the whole herd. 7 
They stood for a few minutes looking | 
up and down the lake and then the 
leader walked on to my tracks. He 
smelled first one way and then the 
other. Then he turned about a few 
steps and stood for some time looking 
back at the drove while another cari- | 
bou came to the tracks and looked © 
them over the same as the first one ' 
had done. It looked very much as 
though they were talking it over. 
They stood thus for some time and 
then the leader walked a short dis- 
tance in the opposite direction and ~ 
stopped again. 


INALLY the second caribou went 
off in another direction for about 
a hundred yards and stopped also. 
The drove then began to get uneasy 
and moved about, finally the second 
caribou started on again up the lake 
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and the drove fol- 
lowed him. 

Caribou are very 
easily tamed. I re- 
member once com- 
ing in from hunt- 
ing with a friend 
and crossing fresh 
caribou tracks near 
the settlement. I 
remarked that by 
the way the animal 
was sinking in the 
snow, he could very 


easily be caught. 
My friend says, 
“Let’s catch him 


and take him in 
with us.” I saw by 
the grin on his face 
that he was very 
skeptical about 
catching him. How- 
ever, I said, “All 
right, take one of 
the binding ropes 
off the toboggan and we'll go and get 
him.” He got the rope and we started 
on the track. We hadn’t gone far be- 
fore we started him. I jogged along 
slowly for a little way and my friend 
said, “You'll have to go faster than 
that if you are going to catch him.” 
As soon as I had started him the sec- 
ond time, I increased my pace and saw 
nothing more of my chum till I had 
the caribou. I ran him about two 


miles and overtook him. 


HE last half mile his jumps got 
very short and he sank much 
deeper into the snow. Finally, he went 
down beside some brush and I jumped 
on his back and got him by the neck. 





Henry Braithwaite on the trail 








A typical New Brunswick hunting lodge 


He struggled hard for a moment or 
two, but when he found I wasn’t go- 
ing to hurt him, he became quiet. 
When my friend came up, we both 
sat down in the.snow to rest and I 
scratched the caribou’s head and pet- 
ted him and scratched his ears. We 
got a rope on him in the shape of a 
halter and started ahead on our back 
track which made a good trail for the 
caribou. I stayed behind shooing him 
along and getting him started. By 
gathering moss which he ate freely, 
we had no trouble making fairly good 
time. We got to the settlement that 
night and put the caribou in a barn. 
The next morning I gathered some 
moss, got a team and we started for 
home. I put the moss on the rear end 
of the sled and the caribou walked 
along behind eating it. At the first 
house we passed a dog ran out bark- 
ing and the caribou climbed right into 
the sled with his head between me and 
my chum. We had no trouble from 
there getting home. My friend put 
him in his barn and fed him on tur- 
nips, carrots and buckwheat straw 
and pea and bean vines. He took him 
out every day and walked him around 
and finally let him have his liberty. 
He came and went as he pleased and 
when anything frightened him, he 
made for the barn. One day he got 
on the main road and dogs got after 
him, ran him into an old building and 
killed him. 


ree experience I had with 

a caribou took place when I was 
walking boss on a river drive. A cari- 
bou and calf crossed on the log jam 
where the men were working. The 
ealf wasn’t over a week or ten days 








old. It got in among the logs and 
would have drowned but the men 
hauled it out and took it into the woods 
in the direction its mother, who had 
run away and left it, had taken, the 
men thinking, she would come back. 
But the calf followed them back again 
and stayed around on shore. The men 
took it to the driving tent at night 
and fed it sweet cake and bread and 
molasses. It stayed around with the 
cook all the next day and bothered 
him, getting in his way. 


HE next morning when they 

started down river with the gang 
on the boat, the cook wouldn’t let the 
calf go with them as he wanted to get 
rid of it, but it followed them down- 
stream quite a way blatting much like 
a domestic calf. When I came to the 
tent and they told me the story, I 
started up river to see if I could find 
the calf. I went as far as the old tent- 
ing ground but neither saw nor heard 
any sign of it. Its mother might have 
heard it blatting and found it some- 
where in the neighborhood. 

I have caught three different cari- 
bou for. sportsmen’s shows and never 
had any trouble with them after I got 
my hands on them; they are far easier 
handled than domestic cattle. 

A number of years ago, I had quite 
an experience with a caribou. I fired 
at him and he fell instantly as though 
killed outright. Walking up to him 
after laying my gun down, I pulled 
his head back and stuck a knife in his 
throat to bleed him. He immediately 
sprang to his feet as soon as the blood 
started. I seized him around the neck 
and attempted to pull him down, for 
(Continued on page 182) 
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from Dr. Bruette, editor of FOREST 
AND STREAM, from which the fol- 
lowing is an extract: 


S trem time ago I received a letter 


“Ever since I can remember, the 
market has been flooded with inferior 
articles. One of my first invest- 
ments as a boy was a hard-earned 
dollar that I sent away to a mail- 
order house for a telescope that was 
guaranteed to enable one to see three 
miles. I do not know of anything 
more useful than a good pair of 
binoculars, nor anything that is more 
useless than a bad pair.” 


If Dr. Bruette had devoted many years 
to the study of this subject, he could 
not possibly have made a more apt 
statement. It is deplorably true that 
while we all have decided opinions about 
shoes or watches, guns or motor 
cars, most of us are rather in the dark 
when it comes to the selection of a field- 
glass. 

The responsibility for this condition 
may be charged to the manufacturer 
of field-glasses who for 
some unaccountable reason 
has surrounded his prod- 
uct with a cloak of mys- 
tery, very much as does 
the druggist in compound- 
ing prescriptions. With 
here and there a notable 
exception, these manu- 
facturers have _ limited 
their descriptions to pure- 
ly technical terms. 


T shall be my endeavor 

to present the subject in 
such form that you who 
read will become familiar 
with field-glasses in gen- 
eral, and when the time 
comes for you to add a 
binocular to your belong- 
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The Story of 
The Prism Binocular 


The Sportsman’s Field Glass 
Comprehensively Explained 


By WILLIAM HARTMAN 


ings, you will do so with that confidence 
only acquired by knowledge or experi- 
ence. 

It is needless for me to dwell on 
the history of field-glasses. Many 
technical books have been published on 
the subject, which those who are in- 
terested may readily consult. Suffice 
it to say that from the day, some cen- 
turies ago, when it was discovered that 
a curved piece of glass would produce 
an image, the efforts of scientists have 
been devoted to obtaining and improv- 
ing upon various aids to vision. 


ROM these early efforts we obtained 

the first telescope which merely con- 
sisted of an object lens or “objective” 
which formed an image of a distant 
object, and an eyepiece or “ocular” with 
which to view the image obtained. Two 
such telescopes combined produce a 
binocular. Right here let me answer 
the oft-repeated question, “What is the 
difference between a field-glass and 
binocular?” There is no difference, for 
any optical instrument, be it field- 


Path of rays in a Zeiss Silvarem 


glass, telescope or microscope, adapted 
to vision for both eyes at once, is a 
binocular. 


UITE naturally two such tele- 
scopes combined to make a binocu- 

lar field-glass resulted in glasses which 
were somewhat limited in their useful- 
ness, due to the extremely narrow 
angle of view produced. This restric- 
tion was overcome by the application 
of the principle of reversing prisms re- 
sulting in the prism binocular, by means 
of which the objectives or object lenses 
could be set further apart than the 
distance of the eyes, thereby broaden- 
ing the scope of vision or field of view. 
For while good magnification in a field- 
glass is of paramount importance, the 
lateral distance or “field” which may 
be covered at one glance is of equal 
value in determining the efficiency of 
the glass. The illustration showing 
the “path of rays” will readily enable 
the reader to follow the course of light 
in a prism binocular. Here we see the 
light image entering the Objective A 
to Prism B where it is re- 

flected to Prism C and 

again reflected and pro- 

jected through Collecting 

Lens D to Ocular E. Note 

_ that the distance between 

the two objectives is al- 

most twice that of the dis- 

tance between the oculars 

_» or eyepieces. The effect 

‘ obtained is comparable to 

that which would result 

from an increase of the 

distance between the eyes. 


HE great superiority 
of the prism binocu- 
lar over the ordinary or 
Galilean type of _field- 
glass was evident, but still 
greater improvements 








were to come. In recent years the Carl 
Zeiss Works at Jena invented and 
patented a new eyepiece or ocular, 
which considerably extended the field 
of view obtained with previous models 
of prism binoculars. 


HIS wide-angle field is a most val- 
uable asset to a binocular, as it not 
only enables the eyes to locate objects 
much more quickly, but makes it a 
simple matter to follow swiftly moving 
objects, such as birds in flight, deer 
on the run, or high-powered motor cars 
tearing around the race track. In fact, 
even the viewing of a distant landscape 
of a lake and mountain, a more 
satisfactory picture may be en- 
joyed in one glance than would 
be obtained by alternate obser- 
vation of part of either moun- 
tain or lake. 

I have dwelt at length on the 
subject of field of view and have 
endeavored to explain its impor- 
tant bearing on a good binocu- 
lar. There is, however, another 
valuable feature to consider and 
that is illumination or “light- 
gathering power.” It does not 
matter how great the magnifica- 
tion of your glass may be; it 
does not matter how wide the 
angle of view obtained—both 
these highly valuable qualities 
will be rendered practically use- 
less under poor light condition 
if your glass does not possess 
sufficient light-gathering power 
clearly to indicate detail in the 
object viewed. The amount of 
light-gathering power depends 
primarily on the size or diam- 
eter of the objective lens. Ob- 
viously the larger the diameter 
the more light will be admitted. 
The factor of magnification, 
however, determines the amount 
of light carried to the ocular, 
and, the size of the objective be- 
ing constant, the increase of 
magnification decreases the light-gath- 
ering power. 


i you will hold a prism binocular with 

the object toward some illuminating 
body, and look into the ocular from a 
distance of 8 or 10 inches from the eye, 
you will notice a small circle of light, 
which is called the “exit pupil.” For 
the purpose of identification and com- 
parison, light-gathering power is ex- 
pressed in numbers, these numbers 
representing the square of the exit 
pupil. Thus a binocular having an exit 
pupil of 3 mm. has a light-gathering 
power of 9. An exit pupil of 4 mm. has 
a light-gathering power of 16, one of 
5 mm. 25 and so on. 

In any properly constructed glass 
each factor bears a definite relation 





to other factors, so that knowing one 
of them, others can be easily deter- 
mined. For example, if it is not con- 
venient to measure the exit pupil, light- 
gathering power may be computed by 
dividing the diameter of the objective 
by the known, magnification and squar- 
ing the result, or we can determine un- 
known magnification by dividing the 
diameter of the objective by the exit 
pupil. 

Prism binoculars are generally desig- 
nated in accordance with magnification 
and diameter of objective lens. Thus 
a glass of 6 magnifications having a 
30 mm. objective is called a 6 x 30, 
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Using the binocular in the field 


one having 8 magnifications and an 
objective of 40 mm. is an 8 x 40. The 
term “magnification” is an obvious one 
and is merely the ratio between the 
size of an object as it appears through 
the glasses and its size when seen with 
the unaided eye. Bearing this in mind 
one will experience little or no difficulty 
in selecting a glass of proper magni- 
fying power. The greatest distance at 
which objects can be viewed to advan- 
tage will not only depend upon mag- 
nification, but atmospheric conditions, 
locations and altitude. The almost uni- 
versal temptation to own a glass of 
high magnification can be readily un- 
dersood, but for general use a glass of 
6, 7 or 8 magnification will give the 
most satisfactory results. Then again, 
we must remember that with increase 








of magnification, we decrease light- 
gathering power and generally also 
field of view—two extremely important 
qualities which should not, except under 
extraordinary conditions, be sacrified 
for magnification. 


Por military or engineering use it 
may be desirable to use a field- 
glass for measuring distances, and for 
this purpose a graticule called “mil- 
scale” or “distance scale” may be in- 
corporated in the glass. This scale con- 
sists of a glass disk engraved with fine 
vertical lines, each space being equiva- 
lent to one-thousandth part of the 
focal length of the objective lens. 
In order to read the scale, one 
of two definite facts must be 
known—either the size of the 
object or its distance from the 
observer. Knowing object size 
we can determine the distance 
and, conversely, knowing the dis- 
tance we can tell the size of the 
object. 

For finding distance, we mul- 
tiply the known size of the ob- 
ject by one thousand and divide 
the product by the number of 
spaces covered on the scale, and 
divide the product by one thou- 
sand. 

In an early part of this story 
I mentioned that a simple tele- 
scope consists of an objective 
and an ocular. Now, in order 
that you may understand the 
focusing systems of binoculars 
I shall amplify this statement 
to the extent of showing the 
variation of the image focus 
produced by the objective. Prob- 
ably all of you are familiar with 
the camera, in which it is nec- 
essary to move the lens farther 
from the ground glass to photo- 
graph a close object and nearer 
to the ground glass for distant 
objects. At the proper focal dis- 
tance a sharp image will appear 
on the ground glass, plate, film or what- 
ever the intercepting medium may be. 
While the telescope objective acts very 
much like the photographic lens in that 
the position of the sharp image varies 
in accordance with the distance of the 
object, the resemblance in the two sys- 
tems ends there. 


lg photographic lens projects this 
image on a screen where it is visible 
to the eye, but there being no such 
screen in the telescope, the image pro- 
duced is invisible, and can only be dis- 
cerned by aid of the collecting lens 
which “picks up” the image, and the 
ocular with which it is viewed. As, 
however, the point of sharpness of the 
objective image varies with the distance 
(Continued on page 182) 
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This looks all right— 


portunities for me to study, in 
nature, representatives of these 
two giant reptilian forms of ours; but 
such as they have been I have made the 
most of. In confinement, neither an 
alligator nor a crocodile possesses 
habits that throw much light on the 
lives they lead in their natural habitat. 
In most zodlogical gardens a big alli- 
gator or a crocodile is usually placed 
on exhibition in the limited quarters of 
a tank, where he is regularly fed and 
where he may live for a number of 
years. In this he may have barely 
room to turn around, and in such an 
artificial environment observers can 
but study his general form and the 
manner in which he gulps down his 
food. On the big alligator farms in 
our Southern States it is quite differ- 
ent, as there the animals live pretty 
much as they do in the swamps and 
rivers of the regions in which these 
crocodilians occur. 

Personally I have not observed the 
crocodile in the salt water marshes of 
southern Florida—the only locality in 
which it has ever been taken in this 
country; but upon the other hand I 
have seen them in certain rivers of 
southern Mexico as well as in Cuba. 
Further, my impression is that living 
examples of them were kept in suitable 
swampy ponds in that wonderful place 
known as the Bishop’s Garden on the 
outskirts of Havana (1862-63). Alli- 
gators were also kept in that garden; 
there were lion and tiger pits, and an 
enormous flying-cage for seafowl, such 
as pelicans, gulls, terns and allies. 


[ HERE have not been many op- 


Cy when steaming up the Coat- 
zacoalcos River in 1859, on the 
Isthmus of Tehuantepec, numerous 


huge alligators and crocodiles were to 
be observed in various localities on the 
banks, as well as those of smaller 
sizes. 


Some of the big ones looked to 
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me to be almost of a deep lead color as 
they basked in the fierce rays of the 
tropical sun, while most of them were 
of a dark muddy color. 

Once, when at anchor in this river, 
my father and his first officer, Mr. 
Cooper, started to go ashore in the 
gig to get specimens of some of the 
brilliantly colored birds, a few monkeys, 
and so on, to show to the ladies aboard 
on their return. They were about half 
way across when they were attacked by 
an enormous alligator. The monster 
endeavored to climb into the boat and 
was in a fair way to make good. As 
he opened his great jaws to seize my 
father who was sitting on the stern 
seat, Mr. Cooper promptly discharged 
both barrels of his fowling-piece into 
the creature’s throat. With a roar 
that half a dozen bulls in unison would 
have envied, it relinquished its hold, 
slid back into the river, and never again 
arose above its surface. The crimson 
tint of the water was all that remained 
in evidence of what, for the moment, 
promised to be a tragedy of the first 
order. 


EARS after this event, alligators 

and crocodiles again came into my 
mind; and, as I had noted them here 
and there during that long stretch of 
time, the idea came to me to write 
something about them. 

It hasn’t been my good fortune to 
photograph them in nature, so I turned 
to Mr. E. A. MclIlhenny, of Avery 
Island, Louisiana, for a few of his 
photographs with which to illustrate 
this article. Not only did he supply 
the fine alligator pictures of the present 
contribution, but also a large series of 
superb photographs of views taken of 
the marvelous bird and mammal refuge 
which he has succeeded in establishing 
at Avery Island. 

Alligators and crocodiles constitute 
the Order CROCODILIA of science, a 





Notes on the Giant Saurians 


Alligators 
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Crocodiles 


of the South 
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group that has been split up into some 
six .genera created to contain over 
twenty species, of which the Old World 
claims a good many as well as the 
largest forms known. In the matter 
of structure and habits, they stand 
among the very largest of amphibious 
reptiles with the general contour of a 
lizard. 


OT a little is known of their gen- 

eral anatomy, but more particu- 
larly of the remarkable hide in both 
crocodiles and alligators, which makes, 
as we know, a valuable leather, highly 
useful for not a few purposes. This 
tough, leathery skin is studded on the 
back with longitudinal rows of osseous 
or bony platelets, each being produced 
into a lengthwise ridge or crest. These 
platelets vary in size according to lo- 
cation, the variance being gradual from 
one part of the back to another and as 
we pass down over the dorsum of the 
powerful tail. In all crocodilians the 
tail constitutes a mighty weapon of of- 
fense, and it is a perfect organ of prop- 
ulsion when the animal is in the water, 
where a large proportion of its time is 
spent. The tail is covered with a skin- 
series of a great number of shields, 
varying in size and form depending on 
the position they occupy; this likewise 
applies to the covering of the limbs and 
under parts. In all the species the tail 
is transversely compressed distally, 
with a continuous row of flattened 
shields occupying its superior border 
throughout its entire length. 


PART from the muscles devoted to 

the use of the powerful jaws, the 
head is almost devoid of flesh, and it is 
much compressed from above down- 
wards. As is well known, the gape of 
the jaws is extremely wide and ex- 
tensive, and each jaw supports won- 
derful, big, pointed teeth of special 
form. 
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The caudal muscles at the base of 
the tail are of the most powerful des- 
cription, so that a single blow from 
it may kill a man, or crush in the side 
of a canoe. 


LL alligators possess a rounded 

snout, while in crocodiles it is 
pointed and somewhat elongated. The 
latter inhabit the swamps, rivers and 
bayous of the lower part of the Florida 
peninsula only, while alligators still oc- 
cur in not a few parts of the south- 
eastern sections of the United States. 

On account of its form and bigger 
bones, a full-grown alligator will weigh 
fully one-third more than a crocodile of 
similar proportions or age. They are 
readily distinguished through the lat- 
ter having a pointed snout and a some- 
what different. arrangement of the 
teeth. Young alligators are prettily 
banded with yellow, but these have 
disappeared in the black hide of their 
parents. A few albinos have been met 
with—or parti-colored specimens—but 
they are very rare. Many years ago 
there was one of the latter sort in the 
Bronx Park collection, in New York 
City. 

Both crocodiles and alligators are 
now being rapidly exterminated in 
nature by those who hunt them. Fif- 
teen-foot specimens of the latter are no 
longer met with; indeed, should one of 





two or three feet less length than this 
be captured in these days, the case 
would call for a newspaper account 
giving full particulars. 

A big bull alligator can readily swal- 
low at a gulp a puppy weighing seven 
or eight pounds, or a fowl of a similar 
size. 

These enormous reptiles lay rough- 
shelled, white eggs of an ellipsoidal 
form, a large number of them being 
found to the clutch in the earth-made 
“nests” of the female. However, the 
nest is so conspicuous that tourists 
have no trouble in finding it, and fre- 
quently all the eggs are stolen to be 
distributed as mementoes of the “trip 
to Florida.” 


HROUGHOUT the Southern States 

many people eat these eggs, and 
as a consequence there are those who 
gather them for the markets—especi- 
ally negroes. This indiscriminate de- 
struction of their eggs naturally became 
one of the causes leading to the present 
searcity of alligators and crocodiles 
where formerly, and not so long ago, 
they were quite abundant. Taking es- 
pecially into consideration the slaugh- 
ter of these saurians for “sport” and 
for the trade, Dr. Hugh M. Smith says, 
in the Fish Commission Bulletin of 
1891 (XI., p. 343): “It is estimated 
that 2,500,000 were killed in Florida 
between 1880 and 1894.” 





Many observations have been made 
upon the rate of growth of alligators, 
and to some extent on crocodiles; and 
in respect to the former Doctor Dit- 
mars tells us that in 1900 he collected 
a set of thirty-seven alligator eggs, out 
of which lot five hatched out. 


‘*A T the time of hatching, the young 
alligators: were. eight inches long 
and weighed one and three-eighths 
ounces. Qne year after hatching, they 
were again measured and weighed. 
Their average length was 19 inches, 
and their weight nine and one-fourth 
ounces, showing an increase of ten 
inches in length. In August of 1902 
their average length was 23 inches and 
average weight 13 pounds. In March 
of 1903 the young alligators were three 
feet and nine inches long; they weighed 
fourteen pounds. At the time of this 
measurement they were but two and 
a half years old, yet had increased 
thirty-seven inches in length. 

“The last measurements of this series 
of specimens were made on November 
17th, 1905, and demonstrate a surpris- 
ing rate of growth. The specimens 
showed an average length of five feet, 
six inches, and a weight of fifty 
pounds.” 

It is very probable that these ani- 
mals have a more rapid rate of growth 


(Continued on page 180) 





A big bull alligator can readily swallow at a gulp a puppy weighing seven or eight pounds, or a fowl of similar size 





Modern 
Trapping 
Methods 


Further Notes on John Coyote 
—Part Seven 


This chap’s sheep-killing days are over 


N the wheat country of central 

Washington coyotes flourish like 

the proverbial green bay tree. I’ve 
been plowing in the summer there, 
with from six to ten horses on two or 
three-bottomed gangs. A coyote would 
saunter out and follow the furrow be- 
hind me, picking up a mouse or ground 
squirrel now and again, rodents which 
had been turned out of their homes 
by the plow. I’ve had the rascals fol- 
low me at a distance of fifty feet and 
never pay any attention to me as long 
as I acted naturally. And I’ve got 
even with them in the fall, for treat- 
ing me so disdainfully. It is a prac- 
tice to plow out the corners of each 
field, leaving, in the case of a square 
field like a quarter section of land 4 
half mile each way, two dead furrows 
running; diagonally across the field, 
say from the southeast to the north- 
west corners and two more running 
from the southwest to the northeast 
corners. When the plowing is fin- 
ished the ground is soft everywhere 
except in these furrows so Friend 
Coyote travels down the straight fur- 
row that points in the general direc- 
tion he wishes to travel. It isn’t much 
of a job to place traps where they will 
intercept one of the sly rascals. 

A farmer asked me for advice as 
how to catch a certain sly one who 
was making nightly inroads on his 
small flock of turkeys. The approach 
to his farmyard, from any direction, 
was of such a nature that not even 
an expert trapper could hazard a 
guess as to where a trap should be 
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placed to get this particular coyote. 
I looked the ground over carefully 
and was stumped for some time. 
Finally I “stumped” the farmer by 
asking him to rig up his “foot burner,” 
name for a walking plow. 

We got out the plow, hitched a team 
of slow gentle horses to it, and hang- 
ing four steel coyote traps and neces- 
sary equipment for seting them, by a 
sack to the plow handles, I started 
across the field directly away from the 
farmyard, leaving a shallow furrow 
in our wake. When I had got a hun- 
dred yards distant I stopped the team, 
and without moving from my tracks, 
made the cutest coyote set in that fur- 
row you ever saw, staking the trap 
solid and leaving everything looking 
as natural as possible. Then I went 
on and a few yards farther repeated 
the performance and a third and yet 
a fourth time placed a trap in the fur- 
row at my feet. When this job was 
finished I turned the plow out and 
made a circle back to the farmyard. 
Before I had started, the farmer was 
frankly dubious but he knew coyotes 
and their tendency to travel a fresh 
furrow and when we unhitched the 
team and put the plow away he said 
there’d be a coyote bounty to collect! 


F course there was, for it was a 

sure-fire set. The man scent was 

still in my tracks along that furrow 

but the sly boy figured it was per- 

fectly natural, having followed a walk- 
ing plow many times. 

If you want to make a coyote genu- 


By RAYMOND THOMPSON 


inely suspicious, skin a critter that 
has died out in the pasture. Unless 
he is starving he won’t go near it for 
weeks and even months. Why? Be- 
cause nine farmers and ranchers out 
of ten, after they skin a critter, will 
slop down a few steel traps, tieing 
one with haywire to the neck, one or 
two by the legs within the space en- 
compassed, one at the rump and an- 
other at the back for luck! 


ET result, one crazy coyote per 

season and about forty old birds 
made a little wiser. Now if these 
farmers had the gumption to scat- 
ter a few traps around, say at dis- 
tances of twenty or thirty yards, they’d 
hook one of the sly ones that had come 
over to sympathize with the trapped 
pup. 

If you’d ever tried to raise turkeys 
in this western country your admira- 
tion for the coyote would have devel- 
oped to the bursting point. These lit- 
tle stunts may seem fictitious to some 
but not to a person who knows coyotes. 
Just because a turkey is roosting fif- 
teen feet from the grouhd (remember 
a coyote can do most anything but he 
ean’t fly or climb trees) is no sign 
that he is safe. John Coyote slips 
around and when Turk starts to cran- 
ing his neck and stretching out until 
he is fairly overbalanced, old fourfoot 
begins to trot round and round the 
tree. The poor fool of a turkey gets 
so dizzy trying to keep track of the 
coyote’s movements he finally overbal- 
ances and, wherever he is looking, 
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there he will fly. Straight for the 
happy coyote he dives and it’s good- 
bye turkey. 


ERE’S another one: Turkeys wan- 


der afield a mile or more distant ' 


if not herded like sheep. The young 
ones are easily captured by the coyote. 
He gets out into the field, locates a 
convenient hollow or digs one to suit 
himself and lying there, waves his tail 
back and forth. Turkeys too are in- 
quisitive and the young ones, seeing 
the waving brush, will wander over 
toward the marauding rascal and, 
pronto, the feathers are flying! 

Good sets can be made by taking a 
dead chicken or turkey, burying it in 
soft dirt and setting the trap right 
over the bait. Nor does the trapper 
need to bother with any scent in this 
case, for the buried fowl will soon stink 
up the ground to a fare-you-well. 

There is always more or less argu- 
ment among trappers as to the rela- 
tive merits of scents. Hardly a fur 
house in the country but advertises 
some conglomeration that is supposed 
to lure animals from amazing dis- 
tances, rob them of their eyes, kill 
their sense of smell and in fact do 
everything but skin the animal on the 
spot. How is the amateur trapper go- 


ing to care for all the furbearers such 


lures will net for him! Why, if they 
were half as good as the concocters 
of them claim, there wouldn’t be a 
piece of fur the size of a two-bit piece 
left in North America! 


Once I sent to a reputable fur house 
for some wolf scent. By return mail 
I received a nice little wooden box 
with a neat screw top. The box was 
about half the size of a small baking 
powder can. When I unscrewed the 
top I expected to see a fairly large 
bottle of scent but there was nothing 
but a little ounce bottle containing 
something that smelled like a drug- 
store although the label on it pro- 
claimed the contents to be, “TRIPLE 
EXTRACT OF BEAVER CASTOR.” 
Now I had never seen or smelled 
beaver castor in my young life and 
had great faith in this powerful dope. 
But it didn’t get any coyotes for me! 
When I went to a beaver country, 
some years later, I discovered that 
beaver castor was as different from 
that stink as rose water is from moon- 
shine! 


RAPPERS class their scent lures 

under just two heads: (A) Scents 
that attract animals through exciting 
their sense of curiosity, and (B) 
Scents that have the sex lure. The 
first are composed of dope that will 
make a terrific stink. Here’s a good 
one for coyotes: liver, blood and beaver 


castor, adding a little alcohol in cold 
weather to keep alive. This stuff 
should be bottled early in the season 
and allowed te.get “ripe” or if not 
prepared till cold weather sets in may 
be rotted by hanging near the fire for 
several days. 


The second lure is not so good ex- 
cept during the breeding season, usu- 
ally in February, and consists of the 
urine of female coyotes or tame fe- 
males in breeding season, mixed with 
the sex organs. These parts should 
be bottled in alcohol. 

We have used asafoetida with fair 
success on wolves and coyotes but 
beaver castor is hard to beat. There 
is absolutely nothing to the various 
trail scents advertised (you are sup- 
posed to put the scent on your shoes 
and have all the furbearers in the 
community follow you back to camp, 
where the prime ones are selected and 
knocked over the head with an axe.) 
For a trail scent take a good ripe piece 
of meat, put it in’a stout sack and 
drag it around; or a fresh bloody 
piece will do quite as well unless the 
weather is extremely cold. Severe 
frosts retard the action of scents tuo 
an amazing degree. 


HE sex lure should be used by put- 

ting a few drops of it on a bush 
at the edge of a clearing; the male 
coyote will come along, smell of the 
bush and go through the same sort of 
performance a dog. would. If your 
traps have been carefully concealed 
you are pretty apt to grab your coyote 
most every time. 

Most every trapper has his “medi- 
cine,” some good, some bad and some 
indifferent. But, if you 
use too much of your 
scent the coyotes will get 
to associate it with dan- 
ger, for if one has had his 
toes pinched in a_ place 
where the scent was pretty 
rife, he’s going to remem- 
ber that and don’t you for- 
get it. If I had to depend 
on scents and was trap- 
ping coyotes for a living, 
about the first thing I’d do would be 
to wire the poorhouse for reserva- 
tions. Use all the scents you like and 
‘by and by you’ll come around to com- 
mon sense! 

The question naturally arises, “Is 
a coyote naturally suspicious of a steel 
trap?” We answer, “NO,” at the top 
of our voice, and would use a mega- 
phone if there were one handy. Co- 
yotes travel day after day over and 
around steel objects in this western 
country, through barbed-wire fences, 
past steel farm machinery without 
end. I heard a good one last winter: 


An old trapper told me the reason a 
coyote fought shy of a steel trap was 
because of a certain singing noise the 
trap made in cold weather. Can you 
beat that! I know for a fact that 
music attracts wolves, for I’ve had 
them sit out gn a lake, a mile or so 
distant, and listen to a harmonica. A 
friend of mine, trapping in Ontario, 
told me a band of wolves came real 
close to their cabin while his partner 
was playing an accordion. Curiosity, 
no doubt. 


ie tried this, on foxes and wolves 

both: A few traps were scattered 
along a trail, all set and staked out 
but not covered. with anything what- 
ever. Coyotes and foxes both stepped 
over and around them. But when a 
nice little snow came we scattered 
some smoked fish about these traps 
and made some neat catches! 

Snaring coyotes is something of a 
difficult proposition and will only prove 
a success in a few instances within 
a given locality before the animals 
will get wise to it. Make a careful 
survey of the grounds, watch where 
coyotes have been passing through tall 
grass or under wire fences. Ordinary 
baling wire makes a good snare and 
the noose should be about sixteen 
inches in diameter, generally catching 
the coyote around the body. The wire 
must be new and not easily broken. 
Better success will perhaps result 
from the use of a woven wire such as 
is used in radio aerials. If you get 
a coyote in a snare without holding 
him he will surely do his bit toward 
wising up all his fellows, that is why 
I say you shouldn’t expect to get rich 

snaring them. But, as a 
last resort, it has fooled 
some pretty sly ones. 
Poison has done more to 
kill off furbearers’ the 
trapper never sees than 
any other single means of 
destruction. Take the case 
of government’ trappers 
for instance. They travel 
around in cars or.on horse- 
back, scattering poison. 
They get some coyotes all right, about 
eight a month per man during the 
BEST of the season here in Washing- 
ton. But they kill off innumerable in- 
nocents such as valuable furbearers 
whose pelts are no good in the sum- 
mer time, to say nothing of birds that 
are really valuable to farmers. 

A poison-proof coyote is the smart- 
est thing the Almighty ever let live 
and not one pill in ten is effective. 
Your strychnine pills, or whatever is 
used, will not work on a coyote when 
his stomach is filled with food of any 

(Continued on page 181) 
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A good run while it lasted 


T is not often that one is placed in 

the delightful position of being 

forced to spend six months in com- 
plete mental relaxation while, at the 
same time, the doctors’ severest injunc- 
tion is to pass all one’s time out of 
dors, tramping or shooting, enjoy- 
ing one’s self to the utmost of one’s abil- 
ity. Yet it was my lot to find myself 
thus fortunate two years ago at the 
beginning of the rabbit season, in a 
very paradise for hunters of small 
game among the foothills of the west- 
ern slope of the Adirondacks. 

Two weeks of October had scarcely 
passed before I had determined to buy 
myself a hound, preferably a puppy, 
and, if possible, a beagle. The latter 
proved to be all too scarce; but after 
some investigation I got wind of a litter 
of beagles at McKeever. I wrote Jack 
Martin, an old friend, native, and all 
around good sportsman, and made an 
appointment for the investigation of 
the dogs. It was lucky that I did so, 
for they proved to be such beauties, 
every one, that so complete a tyro as 
myself would never have been able to 
pick and choose a good one. But Jack 
was an old hand and it took him not 
more than five minutes to point out the 
dog I wanted and get us started for 
home. 


HE puppy he selected (they were 

four months old at the time) was 
perhaps the leggiest and the quickest 
on his feet, not at all handsome as 
some of the others to my unsophisti- 
cated eyes, but he had strong well- 
padded feet that already gave promise 
of strength, though they were still 
pretty wobbly, a good head, well domed, 
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Beginners Both 


A Beagle’s First Winter in the Field 


By WALTER D. EDMONDS, JR. 


with dark, soulful eyes, that gave him 
a semi-serious and wholly sentimental 
expression that was irresistibly whim- 
sical and winning. But in one thing I 
noticed that he excelled his brothers 
and sister; and that was his voice. 
Even then he possessed a remarkably 
strong and musical bell which put his 
mother to shame as she howled dis- 
mally in farewell. Since he has 
reached mature ‘beaglehood,’ strangers 
who have heard him running have re- 
marked: on the same strength and 
charm of that “deerhound’s” bell. 


The author with a 
pair of hares 


Coming, Sir! 


I brought him home in triumph. On 
the return drive he refused to stay in 
his box, though he never cried to get 
out, but, when I allowed him to climb 
upon the seat between us, he sat there 
in a ludricrously dignified way and 
never made a move, except when he 
lost his balance on a bump. He sur- 
veyed the scenery in a calm manner, 
as if this first flight from the nest was 
an every-day occurrence. 


HERE is no need of dwelling on his 

adoption into the family except to 
say that he took to his new house, an 
old molasses barrel with some gunny- 
sacking over the mouth, like a duck to 
water and gave every evidence of in- 
tense pride in it, for he would poke 
his head out from under the bagging 
in a most droll manner of ownership 
whenever anyone entered the shed, and 
from this circumstance, he earned the 
name, “Diogenes,” with the more con- 
venient “Di” for ordinary use. 

We began after an interval of two 
days to take up this matter of rabbit 
shooting. I had not had the slightest 
experience in such things and was a 
very indifferent shot, and I set out on 
a course of training that was abso- 
lutely pure, extemporaneous theory as 
anything could be, and in the course 
of it I made many mistakes, more, per- 
haps, than the dog, but he never lost 
confidence in me, and exhibited at all 
times a most comical fidelity. 


IS first lessons in the use of his 
nose took the following form: 
After he had learned to heel, which was 
most easily taught after a few taps 
on the end of the nose with a light 
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switch and which invariably caused him 
to sneeze and shake his head, I would 
wait until he had gone ahead, with my 
permission, on the trail of a mouse or a 
cricket, which big game he followed 
with prodigious ferocity, when I would 
step aside and squat down out of 
sight behind a log or a bush which con- 
cealed me from the path. Then I 
would whistle softly once. 


EVER shall I forget his utter woe 

when he turned about on the first 
occasion and discovered my disappear- 
ance. He stood perfectly still and 
whined dismally, even howled. Find- 
ing that this was unsuccessful, he came 
dashing back down the trail, and, of 
course passed me. After a moment he 
returned and sat down and whimpered. 
At this I sucked the back of my hand 
and squeaked in imitation of mouse. 
Immediately he forgot all his worries 
and started to run toward the sound 
and of course he caught my scent and 
had found me in the next instant, to his 
indescribable relief. I repeated this 
process again with exactly the same re- 
sults, but on the third attempt he seemed 
to grasp the idea, and came back snuff- 
ing eagerly until he ran onto the new 
scent, which he followed up like a vet- 
eran. 

The next step was to teach him to 
cast about for a scent which was not 
immediately under his nose. And this 
I accomplished as follows: After he 
had become proficient at the former 
game, I varied it by leaping as far as 
possible off my track, preferably down 
hill into deep grass, down wind, of 
course. At the beginning he was in 
despair, but after a little hopeless 
searching along the backtrack, he ven- 
tured away from the path on the far 
side. 


| SQUEAKED and he immediately 

crossed to the opposite and sniffed 
about from side to side, and after a 
moment found me. After that it did 


Nothing much to think about 








not take him long to learn to quarter 
both sides. 

He was still too small to run our big 
hares so I had to be content with still- 
hunting for grouse and to let him tag 
along behind on shorter walks. At first 


‘he was uninterested, but when I had 


shot a bird, he exhibited the greatest 
enthusiasm and one day after I had 
sent him into the undergrowth, he be- 
gan to bark, slowly with a note of con- 
scientious effort. 


I BELIEVE that grouse had been run- 
ning around for two hours, for the 
turns and twists that he made were 
enough to make one dizzy; but the 
puppy held on like grim death, going 
on foot by foot, while I sneaked along 
abreast until with a roar the bird went 
up. He flew into the trail and turned 


The combination that 
upset Reynard’s plans 


Rabbit time 


down it for an instant and presented 
an ideal shot that I could not miss. 


DROPPED him with the first barrel 

and waited till the dog had reached 
the spot where he had taken off, when 
I whistled him in. He was almost in- 
sane with delight and nosed the par- 
tridge with due elaboration. After that 
I could hardly make him heel and if a 
bird suddenly went up he would make 
a dash for it till I ordered him in 
quietly when his shame and dismay at 
his forgetfulness were enough to set 
me laughing, though I carefully re- 
frained from doing so. 

Thereafter, during the bird season, 
I had an excellent bird dog. He paid no 
attention to rabbit tracks and I did 
not put him onto any for I thought 
he was not yet ready for it. During 
the following two weeks he underwent 
a regular course of discipline in regard 
to deportment. He learned the proper 
code of house behaviour and also what 
to do and not to do in the barn, where 
he lived, and the yard. One old hen 
gave him his most bitter lesson con- 
cerning the ethical position of the 
chicken. She had come out of the hay- 
mow with a late and rather scrawny 
lot of young hopefuls with whom Di 
felt an irresistible impulse to play, a 
matter on which the old lady possessed 
distinctly different views. One day Di, 
returning from a successful hunt in a 
highly elated frame of mind, galloped 
around the corner of the woodshed just 
as the old hen was in the act of strug- 
gling with the nether portions of an im- 
mense angleworm while her progeny 
gathered about her in eager anticipa- 
tion. 


N a moment the pup had upset them 
all and turned about to pay his re- 
spects. But the mother would have 
none of him. She had suffered im- 
mense indignity and lost a fine dinner 
to boot. She charged the astounded Di 


(Continued on page 184) 
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THE OBJECT OF THIS JOURNAL WILL BE TO 

studiously promote a healthful interest in outdoor 

recreation, and a refined taste for natural objects. 
August 14, 1873. 


MORE ABOUT VERMIN 


UCH has been said and written relative to 

vermin control in relation to game propaga- 

tion and protection, and while at times it 
may appear that the amount of discussion devoted 
to this subject is out of proportion to its impor- 
tance, we are among those who are strongly of the 
opinion that the cause of game conservation, pro- 
tection and propagation cannot successfully be 
carried on without constant, efficient and effective 
control of predatory birds and animals. Two out- 
standing facts constantly confront us: 


a. It is generally agreed by those in position to 
know that each year many times more game 
is taken by predatory birds and animals (ver- 
min) than is taken by all the hunters combined. 

. Scientists quite generally agree that in locali- 
ties where vermin abounds to excess, it should 
be controlled. 


If, as has been frequently stated, but one wild 
duck in sixty lives to maturity, and other species 
of game birds and animals suffer early mortality 
in proportion, due to the depredations of predatory 
birds and animals, then it is certainly patent that 
more effective vermin control will result in an in- 
creased supply of game. This conclusion permits 
of no argument. 

“Where vermin abounds to excess it should be 
controlled” is a trite and true saying credited to 
one of our leading authorities on game conserva- 
tion. However, so far who has come forward with 
a workable plan which could be generally followed 
and which would accomplish the desired objective, 
viz., efficient and effective control of vermin? 

FOREST AND STREAM is thoroughly convinced of 
the necessity for a continuing interest in this sub- 
ject by those most interested, i. e., sportsmen, 
farmers and State Game Departments, and we 
offer the following plan of operation, which with 
necessary modifications will be found suited to the 
needs of most every community. 


1. Sportsmen’s clubs should be organized in every 
community for the purpose of advancing the 
cause of game conservation, propagation and 
protection. 

. Where vermin abounds to excess, this should 
be reported to the State Game Commission by 
the sportsmen’s clubs. 


. The Game Commission should order an im- 
mediate investigation by the nearest game 
warden, who in turn should, as quickly as pos- 
sible, return a statement of facts as he finds 
them to the commission. 

. Where it is shown that vermin abounds to 
excess the warden should .be instructed at 
once to organize one or more local vermin con- 
trol drives. He should call upon all organized 
sportsmen’s clubs to participate. He should 
arrange with farmers in the localities affected, 
to participate and to permit sportsmen on 
their lands for the purpose outlined. 

. One or more local wardens should be con- 
stantly in evidence during the drive, supervis- 
ing the operations, and making certain that 
song, insectivorous and game birds are not 
molested. However, with true sportsmen in- 
terested and the proper initial organization 
work perfected, there need be no fear of this. 

. Farmers will appreciate the cooperation ren- 
dered by sportsmen in helping rid their farms 
of predatory birds and animals which prey 
upon their poultry and crops, and will be glad 
to reciprocate by allowing sportsmen to hunt 
upon their properties in the game season. 
Thus, better feeling between farmer and 
sportsmen will be engendered. 

. Several such drives, in districts affected with 
an excess of vermin, can be held, until the 
vermin is brought under control. Wardens 
should report results of each drive to the State 
Game Commission, and each year the number 
of drives and total amount of vermin killed 
in the state should be published by the com- 
mission. 

. Campaigns such as this, will strengthen game 
commissions in the eyes of sportsmen and 
farmers, will insure increased supplies of 
game, will result in better relations between 
farmers and sportsmen, will enlist the sup- 
port of farmers and sportsmen for State 
Game Commissions and local game wardens 
and their programs, and, all in all, will mater- 
ially advance the cause of game conservation, 
protection and propagation. 


A campaign carried out along these lines will 
restore game to many localities from which it has 
long since been driven by the excessive gathering 
of vermin, and will increase the supply of game 
in sections where game is still to be found. It will 
also increase the usefulness of the State Game 
Commissions and the game wardens, and increase 
the respect of the sportsmen for both. Further- 
more, in bringing sportsmen, farmers and game 
commissions in close contact it can easily be seen 
that the effect upon game propagation will be bene- 
ficial. It is to be hoped that experiments along 
these lines will be tried out in several states dur- 
ing the coming year, and, if so, we know they will 
be viewed with great interest. 


MY KINGDOM FOR A GUN! 


HEY have taxed my dog, my cat, my car, my 
horse and mule and hens and hogs. My cows 
are branded with a health seal and my pro- 

fession is taxed for liability insurance. The seal of 
approval by the So-and-So, Department of the In- 
terior is placed on all my products. I dare not pro- 














ceed down a public highway unless I keep to my 
right. If I fish in the pond back of my house I 
must needs a license. If I hunt the lowly rabbit 
or ’chuck or even the kingly grizzly I need a license. 
To run my licensed automobile I need a driver’s 
license. If I build me a house the plaster is ap- 
proved, the woodwork is approved and so it is 
unto the cement work, steel work, wiring, plumb- 
ing, fixtures and even the roof. If I entertain, the 
chief of police watches; therefore I do not indulge 
in the fruit of the vine. I smoke taxed brands and 
suffer. I work so many hours per day as set down 
by the Labor Board. I pay a tax on the things I 
eat, wear, or even touch. If I make a profit I pay 
part of it for tax. If I am the beneficiary of any- 
thing I am taxed. If I give anything away I am 
taxed. My real estate is taxed. On securities I 
pay a tax. I paid a tax to get married. _ My chil- 
dren are taxed via a thousand needs. I pay a poll 
tax just to exist. And now the yegg—He who en- 
ters my house or holds me up on the street or in 
my office or shop and who forcibly takes from me 
these things for which I labored and paid taxes 
on—He pays no taxes, nor cares. And all I can 
do is yell and call for help to the police who are 
never near and who are paid with the money I 
paid for taxes. SoI yell and call for help but dare 
not as an honest man, carry a gun to protect my 
life and wife and children and goods upon which 
I pay taxes. And so again I say my prayer: 

Give us this day our daily bread and clothes and 


house and all we pay tax on, and, O Lord, let us . 


have a gun that we may keep these things and we 
might as well pay tax on the gun too.—Arthur H. 
Trumble, from The American Rifleman. 


BACK OF BEYOND 


N a yard among the dark spruce the moose milled 
with apparent restlessness. Bull, cows and 
calves eyed the scanty supply of birch and young 

spruce, and with tilted ears listened to the haunting 
cry of the wolf pack. Huge, high-shouldered, mas- 
sive of neck and horns, the bull raised a thick 
curved muzzle to nose the ice-armored twigs and 
snorted viciously as he crumbled the frozen tips. 


Squatting in the gloom of a blow-down a black 
bear watched the moose, his red-rimmed eyes shone 
in a glance of shrewd, fierce, aching desire. He 
studied the herd, and rolled his chops hungrily at 
sight of the calves, then like a bulky shadow slid- 
ing’ away in the forest he turned and stepped 
toward the bottom lands of the river. 

Sometime in the night, when the moon hung low 
over the ragged spires, the bull throated a guttural 
sound, stepped into the soft deep snows beyond the 
yard, and led his herd down the entanglement of 
snow and silence, moonsheen and shadows. With 
muzzle out he whiffed the odorless air, with horns 
laid back he wallowed and plunged silently, break- 
ing trail for the gaunt and ungainly cows who 
followed in single file, and behind ambled the 
calves, awkward, treading the broken trail with 
drooping heads and utter lack of life. 

Along the trail sinister killers watched, waited, 
and swept feverish eyes down the shadowy aisles. 
Their success was scanty, hardly enough to battle 
the pains of stomach. Fisher, marten, mink, weasel 


—implacable marauders who knew no fear, who 
hunted incessantly for warm blood behind fur and 
feathers. They wandered far and wide in wild 
quest, and took toll of mice and shrews, tender 
aw which only fanned savagely the famine 
res. 

Silent, suspicious, broad-padded gray lynxes 
crept like shadows in their hunting. Eyes that 
were round and set, dangerous, strangely luminous, 
watched the moose. And so the big cats followed 
the herd. Ata little clearing the moose wallowed 
in drifts and the family became strung out. Sud- 
denly two grayish forms shot from under the 
boughs of a little spruce, and in silence the last calf 
was swept to swift death. ~ 

Streamward, lean foxes cruised the game trails, 
nosing them to the lairs of the absent night 
prowlers. Thecrafty foxes robbed and fed, feasted 
royally and stole away. Gaunt figures dug furi- 
ously, angrily, at the beaver houses with ill reward. 
They traded up and down the frozen river, and 
poked at warm holes. Hoof and claw and talon 
prowled and looked and listened. Signs on the 
snow denoted where life fought hard and died, 
where it bled and won and lived to get away. All 
were battles of survival. From the shadows glassy 
eyes watched for movement. On the wings of the 
pig swept the wolf cry, the song of the hunger 
god. 


TRUMPETER SWANS NOW PROTECTED 
COMPLETELY IN U. S. 


RUMPETER SWANS, very few of which are 
in existence, will be given complete protection 
in the United States, says the United States 

Department of Agriculture. Not even will Federal 
permits be issued for taking them for scientific 
purposes. Along with whooping cranes, they have 
been completely excepted from the list of migratory 
birds which may be taken under such permission. 
By action of the Acting Secretary of Agriculture 
on November 12, 1924, approving a recommenda- 
tion of the Biological Survey, trumpeter swans 
were included with whooping cranes, which were 
similarly protected by the department in 1922. 
Neither of these two species may be taken in the 
United States for any purpose. Complete protec- 
tion is also afforded both species in Canada. 

Under the provisions of the treaty with Great 
Britain for the protection of migratory birds, cer- 
tain birds, including swans, are given continuous 
protection through a closed season for a period 
of at least 10 years following the going into effect 
of the treaty. Provision was also made in the 
treaty whereby all protected species should be 
taken under proper permit for strictly scientific 
purposes. 

So far as known there are but very few trum- 
peter swans in existence, and it was deemed ad- | 
visable, in order to prevent the complete exter- 
mination of the species, to afford them absolute 
protection by removing them from the list of 
migratory birds that may be taken under scien- 
tific permits, as was previously done with the 
whooping cranes. 
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A Camp-Made Line Dryer, Fig.1 
<i a chap is in a permanent camp, a 
dryer for the line can be rigged in 
less time than it takes to tell and the 
line dried every night, as shown in the 
drawings. Cut a crotched stick for 
SHAFT as indicated in “A” and “B”, 
together with the SIDE ARMS and 
CROSS BARS, as shown in “B”, “F” 
and “G”. Split, notch and tie, with 
string, or “bast” (the inner bark of 
basswood, i. e., Linden, or the fibers 
rolled from the young roots 
of the balsam, spruce or 
hemlock) as shown in “D”, 
“F”, and “G”. Next notch 
the shaft as indicated in 
“E” to fit the side arms, and 
tie together, as in “I”, with 
other strips of string, fish 
line or bast, tied from side 
arm to side arm, on each 
side, when you will have the 
completed shaft and spool 
ready to tie to another 
crotch, as shown in “I’’, on 
some near by limb, or cut 
and tied to a pole of tent or 
dining fly, the detail of 
which lashing is shown in 
“H”. HANDLE is the 
crook in the shaft, “A”, 
—_. —. “—”, and “7. 
or if you must be fancy or 
it is too wet to fish, and time 
hangs high, cut your shaft 
of a straight stick (or cut 
off the crook) and build a 
“city” handle as shown in 
wa 
FOLDING LINE DRYER 
(Fig. 2) 
HANDY little kink for 
the fly fisherman with 
his “tapered line,” as well as all the 
rest of the line casters is a place to 
store the wet line until dry, and then 
not have a bulky bit of duffle always in 
the way. Such a kink is given in the 
drawings in which “G” is the completed 
dryer “set up,” in which the base board 
is a piece of %” stuff, 20 in. long and 
8 in. wide. Uprights are of % in. stock 
(as is the cross piece on the base to 
which the uprights lock) 10 in. long, 
cut as shown in “D” to fit cross piece 
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and screwed NOT TOO TIGHT to base. 
The hole for the shaft is 1 in. from the 
top of the upright SPOOL. Is in two 
sections, the larger 12 in. long, over all, 
bored at the center for shaft, bored % 
in. at the ends for the cross pieces, 
which are 6 inches long. Shorter half 
of spool just fits within the larger as 
shown in “C” and “F”; SHAFT is 12 
in. long, passing through from the right 
upright, both halves of the spool, and 
the left upright far enough to put a 
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Figure 1 Handle 


pin in, leaving the long end of the shaft, 
on the right side, to fit HANDLE, de- 
tail of which is shown in “E”, which 
when once put together stays “put” ex- 
cept for the cotter pin in the end of 
the shaft. GUYS are placed on the 
sides of the spool as shown in “F” and 
“G”, which slip into small screw eyes. 
REEL seat is built as shown in “A” 
and “B”, to fit the reel to the base 
board and handle at the opposite end 
when removed from the shaft. A screw 
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eye is set in the end of the base from 
which to hang it flat and out of the 
way as well as one on each side of the 
base board (at the opposite end) into 
which the grip snaps. 

Harry IRWIN. 


How to Make Buckskin 


"= method which follows, if prop- 
erly carried out according to direc- 
tions, will make velvet buckskin, the 
kind made, sold and used by 
the western Indians. It is 
soft enough to be sewed on 
the ordinary sewing ma- 
chine, yet will outwear ordi- 
Moccasins, 
pillows, gloves, etc., may be 
made from it as easily as 
from cloth. Deer are get- 
ting more scarce every year 
and we, each of us, should 
preserve every bit of the 
hides of those we kill and 
make them into some useful 
article, thereby prolonging 
the memory of that glori- 
ous hunt. 

If the hide you have has 
been killed for a year or 
even during the past sea- 
son, soak it for about three 
days in water and when it 
is soft and pliable stretch 
it on the side of the house 
or barn and go over it care- 
fully with a dull knife, tak- 
ing all the flesh and fat off 
that may have adhered to 
the hide while skinning. To 
about a third of a barrel of 
seperate, water add three pounds of 
slaked lime arid stir it up 
well; when you have all the 
hide cleaned off, take it down and place 
into your barrel of lime water. Allow 
it to remain four or five days more and 
you will note that the hair is beginning 
to slip. Now get yourself a piece of 
wood about as long as a joint of six 
inch stove pipe and about the same size 
around. Lay this on a table and go 
over it to be sure the surface is smooth 
and has no knots or other raised places 
in it. Plane it if necessary but be sure 
that it is smooth. Throw the deer hide 
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across it after you have passed it 
through some clear water to remove the 
excess lime and taking a common draw 
shave, such as used by carpenters, com- 
mence on it. Your object is to remove 
the hair as well as the grain. Having 
the hide laying across your rounded 
piece of wood with the hair side up fac- 
ing you, with one end held in place by 
three or four common shingle nails 
driven through it into the 
wood you are ready to start. 
The first thing you will no- 
tice is that the deer appar- 
ently has two hides. The 
upper hide or epidermis in 
which the hair is embedded 
is the one you must remove. 
Go at it carefully, that you 
do not cut entirely through 
the hide and make holes in 
it. You will find that the 
upper hide peels off leaving 
a rough surface underneath. 
Be sure that you get every 
particle of the upper hide 
off and do a smooth job of 
it. This will take two hours 
careful work and is the 
hardest part of the method. 

You are now ready to tan 
the skin. Get a can of com- 
mon lye at your grocers and 
read carefully the directions 
on it for making soft soap. 
Make what the can is suf- 
ficient for and you have 
enough to tan the hide. 
When cold it should be the 
consistency of thick soup, no 
thicker and if found too 
thick the addition of a little 
cold water will bring it 
down to where you want it. 
The same barrel or keg that formerly 
you used for removing the hair will an- 
swer very well for tanning. Pour the 
soft soap into it and throw in the skin. 
Every day move it around, unfolding 
any folds you find, giving every part of 
it a chance to get properly tanned. 
Leave it in the soft soap until it floats 
and it is then ready to be removed. 
Wash it through five or six changes of 
luke warm water to remove every par- 
icle of the soap in it and hang it up in 
a cool shady place. When it is just 
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barely damp, it must be taken down and 
rubbed _ between the hands until dry, us- 
ing the same motion you would if wash- 
ing out a handkerchief without a wash 
board. Stay with it until the buck- 
skin, for that is what it now is, is thor- 
oughly dry. When dry it will be found 
to be soft and pliable as a piece of 
cloth and have a velvet finish, but will 
be a creamy white in color. It soils too 
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Figure 2 


easily and that is why the Indian 


‘smokes it. To properly color your buck- 


skin with smoke, build a fire out in the 
yard and when it has died down to live 
coals smother it with bark and leaves; 
anything to make a thick smudge. Drive 
five or six stakes around the smudge, 
the upper ends all coming together at 
the top like the shape of a _ teepee. 
Drape the buckskin over this and watch 
that fire carefully that it does not break 
into flame. It takes about two or three 
hours to get the proper shade of brown 
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by smoking on both sides. When brown 
enough to suit, remove and your buck- 
skin is ready to be converted into any 
useful article you care to make. 

W.°H. ELLIorTr. 


How to Use Skis 

HERE are no age limits for the 
person who wishes to try skiing 
for it is a sport that all can become 
quite proficient in by a little 
practice particularly if they 
get the right and not the 

wrong start. 

The toe harness should 
have a heel strap as this 
will prevent the foot from 
turning sideways. The foot 
held straight along the ski 
will help one to keep a 
straight course over the 
snow. The foot harness 
should fit firmly. To prevent 
the skis getting away from 
you, when you are adjusting 
them to the feet, it is wise 
to see that they are placed 
on the snow so that the tail 
of one ski rests over the 
other. This will hold both 
in place while you adjust 
the foot harness to one foot. 
The other foot can then be 
adjusted with the skis still 
over-lapping at the tail 
ends. 

It is wise to pick out a 
level stretch of snow for the 
first attempt at skiing. 
Take long strides and do 
not bring the rear ski up 
to position until you have 
completed the stride of the 
first ski forward. After a 

stride one ski should be in front of 
the other with the weight of the body 
mostly on the front ski, the rear ski 
trailing until the end of the glide of the 
first stride forward, the body leaning 
forward a bit but in a straight line 
from the waist up. The skis are not 
lifted from the snow. Walking on skis 
is a sliding motion. Keep up long, slow 
glides until you have become proficient 
at a slow speed before trying to make 
faster travel. 
(Continued on page 172) 
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Aside from sentiment, it is poor business to allow elk to starve 


A Clean 
Presentation 
of the 
Elk Situation 
By 
One Who 
Knows the 
West 


Applying Common Sense to the 


VY JE cannot eat our cake and have 
it, neither can we kill off all 
our game and still have it. 

there 


will always be a surplus that can be 
killed in fair sport if we handle the 


We can have game and 


game question intelligently, but al- 
though some of our Eastern States 
have worked that out very carefully 
and successfully, we certainly have 
little to boast about in the way of game 
preservation in the West, especially in 
the regions surrounding that great 
natural game _ refuge, Yellowstone 
Park. 

Something definite and permanent 
has to be done about our herds of elk, 
or a succession of two or three winters 
like the present one will cut them down 
to such a degree, that we may never be 
able to bring them back to the numbers 
that we should have and can adequately 
take care of. Westerners, get on the 
job, face the situation as it really is 
and take the necessary steps to bring 
about a change. 

After some twenty years of hunting 
in different parts of the West and some 
experience in eastern hunting, and an 
acquaintance with a number of men who 
have hunted in every quarter of the 
globe I am firmly convinced by their 
wide experience, together with my more 
limited knowledge, that we cannot keep 
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Game Question 


By ERNEST MILLER 


on as we have been doing and have 
any game left in a few years, and we 
can’t expect the east to work out our 
game problems for us. Unquestionably 
certain organizations interested in con- 
servation are doing a very fine thing by 
purchasing land, to help winter the elk 
in the Jackson’s Hole country of Wyo- 
ming. However, simply buying land 
alone is not the only thing necessary. 
We Westerners have to change our own 
attitude in the matter. 

Our game problems must be handled 
from a practical standpoint, not with 
indifference up to the point where a 
species is about to be exterminated, and 
then with a lot of foolish sentimental- 


ity. 


HERE are a great many men who 
have given up hunting with a rifle 
and use a camera instead. This form 
of sport is becoming more and more 
popular each year, but the love of the 
chase is strong in most of us and while 
the actual killing of game is just an 
incident of the hunt, still it is very nec- 
essary incident to make hunting possi- 
ble, and there is no reason why we 
should not continue to have wild game 
for untold future generations if we 
make proper provisions for it now. 
Europe was up against this same 
proposition in regard to the future of 


its wild game generations ago, yet to- 
day there are few virgin game fields 
that yield better sport and shooting than 
parts of Europe. 


A HUNDRED years ago deer were 
almost exterminated in parts of 
our Eastern and New England states, 
yet today it would be hard to find a bet- 
ter deer hunting country in even the 
most out of the way corner of North 
America, than can be had in New York 
and Pennsylvania and the New England 
States. This game did not come back 
by accident, it was brought back by 
careful planning, hard work, enforcing 
the game laws, closed seasons, etc., and 
placing the proper value on game as to 
what it was worth for sport and not on 
its value for meat alone. 

Game administration is not such a 
complicated matter, as most game ani- 
mals will hold their own if given half 
a chance, but if they are not even given 
that half a chance, then of course they 
must go. . .. There is no help for it. 

From a standpoint of game conser- 
vation and protection, we certainly 
have made a sad mess of things in the 
West. This is due to several causes, 
the main reason being that it is a com- 
paratively new country. There are too 
many men yet living who have slaught- 
ered game with a wanton hand and 
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think they have a God-given right to 
continue to do so. Most of the tusk- 
hunters who would kill a whole band of 
bull elk for two ivory teeth they carried, 
were old timers who had always acted 
as they pleased in matters pertaining 
to game and strongly resented interfer- 
ence from any one. It was simply a 
matter of a twisted viewpoint. 


T would never occur to most of these 

old renegades to steal their neigh- 
bors’ cattle or indulge in any other 
form of lawlessness, and yet when it 
comes to America’s wild game, which 
belongs to all of us and which should 
be taken care of so that it would be 
perpetuated in future generations, they 
do not stop to consider our rights in the 
matter. It would seem by their jealous 
attitude that it was theirs by right of 
prior settlement in a new country and 
no one should gainsay that right. In- 
deed this attitude was carried so far 
that even in Yellowstone Park, sup- 
posed to be our great sanctuary for 
western big game, poaching was car- 
ried on till the buffalo within its bor- 
ders were almost exterminated and the 
elk suffered greatly at the hands of 
tusk hunters. 

I have been in districts around Yel- 
lowstone Park where the big bulls had 
been killed off to such an extent that 
there would be three barren cows in 
four. 

This poaching has kept up until just 
a few years ago, although the Park 
was patroled by troops of cavalry and 
it has only been since the present ef- 
ficient administration of the Parks has 
been in effect, that poaching has been 
stamped out entirely within its bound- 
aries. 

We all have a right in the admini- 
stration of our big game, and we must 
exercise that right if we are to con- 
tinue to have game to stock the forests 
and parks of our western mountains. 


The old argument about the so-called 
settler having a right to kill his own 
meat has been greatly misused and 
there are few places indeed in these 
United States where it is not cheaper 
to raise meat or buy it than it would 
be to take the time off to go out and 
kill game. 

Yet it is true that this argument is 
still a very strong one. In different sec- 
tions throughout Montana, Wyoming 
and Idaho, there are hundreds of men 
who go to the hills every fall for their 
winter’s meat (to use their own words), 
but in reality, it is their annual vaca- 
tion. 

The city man and the Easterner have 
been taking the idea of healthy outdoor 
recreation into their problem of liv- 
ing, because they have found that they 
cannot get away from nature and out- 
door things too long without suffering 
for it, they can put a great deal more 
into their work and keep fit mentally 
and physically, only by getting out and 
away from business cares, and they 
need a change. 

Now the ranchers and farmers 
throughout the West need a change and 
a vacation also. No matter what we 
are doing, even if our work is healthy 
outdoor work, for a time each year, we 
want to forget about it, we want to 
play, but the average rancher hates to 
admit that he wants to take a couple 
of weeks each fall to play. “Vacations 
may be all right for city chaps but he 
is a busy man.” 


E has to have some excuse for it, 

so he hustles about, gets his work 
in shape so that he can leave it for a 
while, looks over his outfit just as the 
rest of us do when we are in the thrill 
of expectancy just preceding a vaca- 
tion. Does he need a change? Nota 
bit of it. He is going out on serious 
business. He is going out after his 
winter’s meat. Sounds fine, but why 
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not call a spade a spade. Looking at it 
from a standpoint of recreation and 
change and all that they mean to one 
who has his nose to the grindstone dur- 
ing the rest of the year, even if it is 
in outdoor work, it pays big, it is a fine 
thing to do. 


REE born Americans have always 

had the right to hunt, and always 
should, and we always can have game 
to hunt, if we take care of it, but this 
idea of killing one’s winter’s meat as 
a business proposition, in this day and 
age, would be a joke if it were not so 
serious. 

At the present high cost of living not 
even a rancher can afford to be a pot 
hunter, even though he lives in the 
big game country or next door to it, for 
as a matter of fact a good big game 
country in the West usually means a 
rather inaccesible country where there 
are very few ranchers or none at all. 
Therefore, in order to go out and kill 
a winter’s meat it is necessary to take 
an outfit and go back into the hills. 
This is usually done by loading every- 
thing into a big wagon. Riding saddles, 
pack saddles, bedding, tents, grub and 
cook outfit, oats for the horses and 
often a few bales of hay. The outfit 
goes as far as possible by wagon, the 
pack horses are then brought into use 
and camp is made in a good hunting 
country. This usually takes from two 
to four days. However, even in good 
hunting territory I have known good 
hunters to spend two weeks in the most 
careful hunting before success crowned 
their efforts. 

The woods may be dry, or if there is 
snow on the ground, it may be noisy 
and crusty. A great many factors have 
to be taken into consideration, and even 
in good game country, game is not al- 
ways killed in two or three days. This 
means that the trip usually lasts from 
ten days to two weeks, and even then, if 


Granted that elk are a valuable asset to the country, it follows that they must be adequately provided for 





there are a half dozen men in the party, 
the chances are that not all of them will 
bag their game, unless the snow is so 
deep that all of the elk have been driven 
out of the Park by the storms; in that 
case, of course, itis a simple matter 
to kill them, but that is not hunting, it 
is plain every-day butchery, however, 
even under these conditions, it takes 
time, horses, food, horse feed and equip- 
ment. 


COW elk will dress from 300 to 

375 Ibs. in meat after the skin is 
removed and a calf will weigh from 175 
up to 225 lbs. Bulls are not killed for 
meat. So when wages for the men and 
horses are taken into consideration (for 
they would be working and earning 
that amount otherwise) and cost of the 
trip is figured up, it will be found that 
Jack Jones or Bill Smith could have 
stepped out into his corral, butchered 
a prime steer, and would have come out 
away ahead of the game. It is per- 
fectly evident, therefore, that Jack 
Jones and Bill Smith were not out after 
meat alone, they were out to have a 
good time, to get together and talk over 
other days and other hunts, to sit 
around the camp fire or on a bed roll 
in the tent beside a comfortable fire in 
the sheet iron stove, play a little penny 
anty, and thank God, even if they say 
so, most of the Jack Jones’ and Bill 
Smith’s that I know of are not out 
after meat alone when they hit a game 
trail. 


A nice fat elk steak is a real delicacy 
to get, but if in getting that steak we 
have to sell our birth right as poor old 
Esau did to get his mess of potage, we 
had better satisfy ourselves with beef- 
steak, instead; if in order to satisfy 
someone’s appetite for elk steak, laws 
(!!!) are made that will allow such 
a slaughter of elk as took place around 
Gardiner, Mont., in 1919, we should be 
ashamed, and this year it looks as 
though we are going to be a pretty 
poor bunch of sportsmen. Any fool can 
go out and kill an elk under those 
conditions. 


T is a fact that many so-called men 

even go out without a gun when these 
herds of elk are driven out of the Park 
in front.of a big storm, there is a bom- 
bardment that would make the second 
battle of the Marne or the St. Mihiel 
drive sound like a peace conference in 
comparison; one had best get behind a 
rock and stay there. Sometimes there 
are hundreds, even more than a thou- 
sand elk. onthe open hillsides at the 
mercy of: the barrage, Everyone wants 
to beat every one else, most everyone is 
shooting: ~ They.-get éxcited and keep 
on shooting. Elk fall but someone else 
gets to the elk that George Brown 
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knocked down before he gets there and 
has the animal’s throat cut, it is his 
elk and so it goes. Hundreds of elk 
are mortally wounded that go off to 
die alone and are left to lay unclaimed, 
and yet we make sarcastic remarks 
about Spanish bull fights. 

After the terrible slaughter of elk 
in 1919 near Gardiner the hunting 
season in Park County, Montana, which 
lasted until December 25th, was short- 
ened to Nov. 15th to conform with the 
open season in Gallatin and Madison 
Counties immediately to the West and 
where conditions are practically the 
same. After two years, however, in 
which the “hunting business” did not 
prosper around Gardiner the season 
was again thrown open to last until De- 
cember 20. 

This year the snows started coming 
in September and the snowfall has been 
very heavy throughout the West, natur- 
ally the elk were simply forced out of 
the Park both to the North and South 
long before the season closed and of 
course this meant that the pot hunters 
army was on hand. Over a thousand 
elk were killed this year around Gard- 
iner and of course that means that 
under the conditions I have mentioned 
before, over two thousand elk were 
wounded and with a hard winter like 
the present one, this means that they 
that did not die soon after being 
wounded will die in their weakened con- 
dition before spring comes. 


HE situation in the Jacksons Hole 

country was much the same and 
even more elk were killed there, be- 
cause the Southern herd is the largest 
herd of the elk around the Park. It 
has been estimated by one of the best 
informed guides in that country that 
over two thousand elk were killed down 
there to say nothing about those that 
were wounded. 

We simply cannot keep on at this 
rate and have any game left. We can- 
not go on ignoring this thing out here 
in the West. We must have hunting 
seasons that will make it impossible to 
take advantage of game in this way. It 
is this thing that brings so many unin- 
formed people to the opinion that all 
hunters are butchers. It is this that 
makes decent people want to close the 
open season on game permanently and 
they cannot be blamed for it. However, 
we do not want to come to that, for a 
permanent closed season would only 
make a repetition of what happened to 
the buffalo in Wainright Park in Can- 
ada, where they overstocked the area 
and the Kaibab Plateau, where the 
blacktailed mule deer are numbered be- 
tween 20,000 and 40,000 and they are 
starving to death: because there is not 


sufficient feed in that small area to sup- 
port such a large number of deer. 


ETWEEN these two extremes there 

lies a sensible medium. Let us take 
it. Our hunting seasons need not be 
shortened but they must close earlier 
than they do. Very few elk would be 
killed if the open season lasted from 
September 1st to November Ist, or in 
ordinary years to November 20th, but 
when the season is kept open as it is 
in Park County, Montana, until De- 
cember 15th and 20th, the game simply 
does not have a chance. 

Then there is the matter of game 
wardens. We do not have enough of 
them. The Forestry Departmnet has 
been doing some very effective work 
along this line, especially on the Gal- 
litan and it has not cost the State a 
cent for this service. However, it is 
about time that we had a better State 
organization of game wardens, and in 
order to do that we have to make some 
provisions to pay them. All of us would 
much rather pay a nominal sum for a 
big game license and see it used in en- 
forcing the laws and improving condi- 
tions. 

The present license fee of only two 
dollars allows a person who has half 
a dozen boys to take out a license and 
kill an elk for each one of them, as the 
children themselves seldom do the kill- 
ing. Our game should not be slaugh- 
tered in this way and if a big game lic- 
ense within the State would cost ten 
dollars, it would put a stop to this 
wholesale buying of licenses by irres- 
ponsible people and having them 
slaughter game in the years like 1919 
and the present one when the elk come 
out of the Park in herds during the 
open season. 

We still have quite a number of elk 
and other big game in the country sur- 
rounding the Park in Wyoming, Idaho 
and Montana. Why not keep them in 
their present number and just use the 
surplus for hunting? 

If a cattleman or stock grower were 
to kill off a certain number of his 
animals each year regardless of the 
fact that he was making deep inroads 
on his breeding stock, he would be con- 
sidered a fit candidate for the nut col- 
lege. Yet we are doing worse than this 
with our big game. 


WE kill as many as we possibly can 
every year and keep the season open 
in some sections until so late that it is 


just plain murder. It looks as though 
the stock interests in certain sections 
were combined for just that purpose— 
to kill off all the game so that they 
could also use even the very limited 
range that has been set aside as game 


(Continued on page 168) 
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Forest and Stream Letters 


A Pet Marten 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


N one of the warehouses of Stetson, 
| Cutter & Co., on the Kedgwick 

River, Prov. of N. B., lives a male 
marten called Bill. He has been there 
now about four years. This little animal 
was caught by one of a logging crew 
operating on the south branch of the 
Kedgwick, and I might say here that 
it was owing to the 
want of a steel trap 
that Bill is alive to- 
day and his hide not 
decorating some 
lady’s neck in the 
form of a choker. 
Having noticed the 
track of a marten 
around the lunch hole, 
and not having any 
trap, the logger 
placed a box with a 
sliding door so ar- 
ranged that the mar- 
ten upon entering the 
box and pulling at 
the piece of fresh 
meat attached to a 
string which was con- 
nected with the door, 
would be a prisoner. 
Several days after 
placing the box there, 
upon returning to the 
camp one evening, he 
saw that the door was shut and upon 
investigating, found he had either a 
marten or else some other fighting ani- 
mal inside. The box was quickly car- 
ried to the camp and the marten was 
transferred to a flour barrel and a cover 
—with a small hole for air—was secure- 
ly fastened on top. 


ON E night in the barrel and the 

marten had almost eaten his way 
through, and after nailing a board over 
the hole, the logger decided that the 
only good marten was a dead one as he 
was nothing to him but a bunch of 
fur filled with snarls and bites. The 
writer, having chanced to come along 
and admiring the plucky little marten’s 
fight for liberty, and not wishing to see 
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him killed, bought him, and flour bar- 
rel and marten were once more trans- 
ferred to the tote team and hauled out 
to the warehouse where he was placed 
at liberty. He is very fond of raisins, 
fresh fish, prunes, sugar (granulated 
or brown), he isn’t particular as to 
quality, and will also appreciate a 
chocolate now and then. He also likes 
eggs and when unable to carry one in 
his mouth, will drag it away between 





Bill, the pet marten, strikes a pose 


his forepaws. His hearing is acute and 
so is his sense of smell and he can 
quickly pick a stranger out by going 
overhead on the beams and scenting 
him. This marten’s coat is very dark 
during the summer and the throat is 
of an orange color, but when the winter 
comes it is a nice brown, and the head 
and lower part of neck are a greyish 
white. The tail remains very dark 
winter or summer but in the cold sea- 
son it gets very bushy and when lying 
down or sleeping, he curls it around 
his nose in the same way that a fox 
would do. 

You should see this marten and if 
there’s a laugh in you, it will surely 
come out. You should see him take a 
piece of meat—a small wee piece as big 
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as a robin’s egg—out of my closed 
hand. He will not bite. He simply uses 
those two fore paws and believe me I 
open the hand very quickly. His claws 
are like needles. 


OU should see him jump a foot or 

more clear of the floor and grab 
a piece of meat that is swinging back 
and forth and hang on while he has a 
lunch. And hear the growls when he 
is hauling at a piece 
of meat that I am 
holding. 

I used to put a 
blanket or other stuff 
in the shed for him to 
lie on but he always 
made his bed in 
amongst the hay. But 
last spring I put one 
of the blankets from 
my bed out in the shed 
and he took posses- 
sion of it although 
there were a dozen 
others. He has a 
nice little round spot 
in it where he sleeps. 

Since writing the 
enclosed letter I nea:- 
ly lost my marten: JJ 
went in the shed to 
feed him and left the 
sliding door open 
about a foot while I 
sat on a bale of hay 
close by the door. Our big cat came 
along and stepped into the shed. 


Y attention was taken up for a 
moment by the cat—a nice one 
and half wild, as he never comes in- 
side the camp. My back was towards 
the marten and I expected him to make 
his usual grunt when near me. But 
no sound this time. I saw him land 
about 18 inches from the cot. I jumped 
at the same instant and he was off 
again in a flash. It would surely have 
been some scrap as he would fight as 
long as there was a breath in him, but 
the cat would certainly have been a 
tough proposition. 
CLAUDE HYNEs, 
Kedgwick, N. B., Canada. 
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This photo and the one below are additional portraits of Bill Marten 


The Elk Are in Need 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


Y buying twelve thousand acres of 
deeded land in the Jackson Hole 
(Wyoming) country, at a low price of 
about $300,000, for game refuge and 
winter feeding ground; by petitioning 
our government to set aside the open 
range surrounding this deeded land, for 
the elk, we would have sixty thousand 
acres of land for an elk paradise. 

It is a sad sight every two or three 
years to see at least twenty per cent 
of the elk die, and the other eighty per 
cent so poor and weak they can hardly 
walk. Five years ago this winter at 
least two-thirds of the calves died. I 
counted 150 head of dead elk within 
three miles along Flat Creek, some in 
the water and some on the banks of 
the stream, and helped drag carcasses 
out of the water so it would be fit for 
use. Almost the same thing happened 
three years ago, and from reports, con- 
ditions will be worse this season. 

The government spent about fifty 
thousand dollars to feed the elk five 
years ago besides having 1,600 tons of 
hay to begin with, and were out of feed 
in March. It was the first of June be- 
fore the grass had grown enough for 
the elk to get full feed. The govern- 
ment now owns about 1,700 acres of 
land in that tract but the only way the 
elk can reach it is by crossing the land 
that should be bought. They tear down 
fences, of course, and hang around in 
pastures. The rancher naturally wants 
to save what feed he has for his own 
stock, and so he drives them off; the 
next man gives them another boost, and 
so on. The refuge not being large 
enough the elk are kept on a run all 
winter. 

I believe it would be a better thing 
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for the government to take over control 
of the elk. The state of Wyoming has 
never had money to take care of the 
elk so the government had to step in 
and help in buying land and hay. 

In regard to non-residents hunting in 
Wyoming, I do not believe it is right 
to charge them $50.00 license and re- 
quire them to hire high-priced guides 
when we have game wardens and forest 
rangers to see that there is no wanton 
killing of game. The people have fur- 
nished the money to buy the land and 
hay, and they should be allowed to hunt 
the same as the residents of Wyoming. 
It would be better to let the people kill 
their elk than to have hundreds starve 
to death every spring after a hard 
winter. 

I own 140 acres of deeded homestead 
land on this elk trail, and I will do- 
nate forty acres to the elk if the gov- 
ernment will set aside this tract, to 


show that I want to do my part. This 
letter is written by a man who has been 
awakened in the night many times by 
starving elk hunting for something to 
eat. ° 
P. V. SOMMERS, 
Pocatello, Idaho. 


Criticizes Dr. Travis 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


I THINK your correspondent who 
wrote an account of riding a moose 
in a recent number has allowed his 
imagination to run away with him when 
he refers to a moose “baring his teeth” 
and the “crushing, biting, tearing 
teeth” as a source of danger to the in- 
trepid equestrian. As a matter of fact 
except for the large grinders at the 
back of his jaw, a moose has practi- 
cally no teeth, if he attempted to “bare 
his teeth” (which he would be as likely 
to do as a domestic cow) he would ex- 
hibit:an upper jaw as toothless as a 
new born baby, and a short row of very 
small teeth in his lower jaw, which pro- 
ject forward and not upward like in a 
horse, these could hardly be described 
as yellow fangs or very terrifying. 
W. HH. Petry, 
Quebec. 


Dr. Travis Replies 

DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 

AM always glad to be set right on 

a point of actual fact, Mr. Petry 
seems to know what he is talking about. 
So I will go further into the matter. I 
have sent by this same mail to Harry 
Allen, of Penniac, New Brunswick, for 
the half of a moose jaw cut longitudin- 
ally. 

I certainly thought I saw teeth not 
only in this bull, but in the cow I rode 
before. So I have this to answer our 
critic. 





Part of his criticism I positively 
know to be a bit out of focus. I do 
not know much about a domestic cow, 
but I do know that a cow moose bites. 
I have had one bite at me several 
times, and saw one bite at a bull moose. 


Charlie Cremin will tell you of an in- 
cident when he and Mr. Talcott were 
playing with a cow moose in the lake 
in front of their cabin. Charlie gave 
the mating call. Out came a bull from 
the edge of the woods, and quietly came 
to the cow in the water, thinking, I pre- 
sume that she had called. She evidently 
did not sense him till he was right be- 
hind her. Then she whirled, put back 
her ears, and made as vicious a bite at 
him as ever I saw anything make.. Now 
if she had no teeth in the front jaw, 
the old bull certainly believed she had, 
for he dug out quickly. 

Also, as you know, moose browse on 
twigs. In fact, I fancy that is their 
main food at times. They reach up for 
twigs, and down for lily roots. How in 
the world could a moose bite twigs and 
dig up lily roots with only his back 
teeth? 


Also, the man admits teeth in the 
lower jaw of a moose at the front. 
Now, did you ever hear of any animal 
having teeth in one jaw and no teeth 
in the other to meet them? Either he 
must have a horny or bony surface to 
meet them, which must be as formid- 
able as teeth, or he could not use them, 
a man with teeth only in the one jaw 
cannot bite, for he has only gums to 
‘clash with the bony teeth, and that 
would mean wounding of the empty 
gum. 

Now I will state some facts that I 
will absolutely stand for and prove in 
spite of this critic or anybody else: 

This bull did raise and lower his 
mane. 

This bull’s eyes did shine red. 

This moose did show teeth, and a 
moose’s teeth can and do bite, tear and 
crush. 

The cow I rode before did bite at 
me not once but several: times. 

So much for the actual, unexagger- 
ated facts. 

Now whether a moose’s teeth can 
rightly be termed fangs, is a matter 
of literary taste. Whether they are 
terrifying, of course, depends on the 
person who faces them. They are not 
terrifying to me—though excited, per- 
haps, I did not feel so. 

But on the point of comparing rid- 
ing a wild cow moose or a bull moose 
with riding a domestic cow, he may be 
right. I leave that for the readers to 
judge. But this I know. Charlie Crem- 
in, as brave and experienced a woods- 
man as lives, considered it foolish and 
needlessly risky to ride even a cow 
moose. 


Harry Allen, whom you know as one 
of the best Canadian guides; Floyd 
Palmer, Wallace Bridges and McGibb- 
ney are Canadian guides and rangers, 
none of whom could be considered timid 
or womanish. Douglass Haines of the 
C. P.-R. could not be called timid either. 
Yet when they had this first bull cor- 
nered, he drove them clear off the lake, 
even the cow fighting with him till they 
turned canoe and ran, glad to escape. 


The second bull they tried they cor- 
nered, and he faced them just as I 
told youin the story. Every one of 
these able men did back out and went 
away without riding the bull because he 
seemed so formidable. And in each 
case there was»big expense of the ex- 
pedition and the humiliation of failure 
to get the picture, which might have 
stiffened them to take a chance, one 
would think, and certainly these men 
would not have backed out if things 
had been as easy as riding a tame, 
barnyard cow. 

As to my ride, again I stated the 
facts. Tame as a barnyard cow or 
not, he went up like a torpedo when I 
first forked him, and plunged headlong 
for the scow with the camera men in 
it, Frank Alexander to wit, Floyd Pal- 
mer, and McGibbney—all of them not 
timid at any rate, and they did not get 
the first riding on the picture, just be- 
cause of that plunge which looked very 
like a desperate charge and which left 
me in the mud up to the chin and right 
at the moose’s hind legs. It was the 
second ride you see in the movie we 
took. 

I’m not playing heroics. It was just 
a sort of stunt for fun and interest. 

I have written for FoREST AND 
STREAM for twenty-five years, and been 
an associate editor for five or six. It 
is my pride to write accurately and I 
do that. 

I was not in any position carefully to 
examine the bull’s upper jaw or mea- 
sure the size of his teeth with any de- 
gree of accuracy. I also consider it 
quite ethical and within the rights of 
an author writing a story and not a 
scientific treatise, to use words that are 
imaginative, and vivid, provided, they 
do not really falsify. 

I simply say again, moose, both cows 
and bulls, fight with three weapons, 
bulls with teeth and antlers and feet; 
cows with teeth, head and feet. There 
certainly are teeth in the front of a 
moose’s jaw ‘as even this critic admits. 
Those teeth are certainly yellow. And 
T do not see that it makes a whole lot 
of difference whether they are in the 
upper or lower jaw, they certainly do 
crush, or, he couldn’t bite off a lily pad 
or a twig—equally they tear, or he 
couldn’t use them, your teeth and mine 
even, tear; and they certainly bite, or 
he couldn’t feed. 


So, while I am duly thankful for Mr. 
Petry’s challenge—since. it will eventu- 
ate in giving me ,more accurate in- 
formation, I feel that the story as it 


stands in your magazine will stand any 


test which should sincerely be asked of 
a story in contrast with a cold, scien- 
tific article. 

Dr. THOMAS TRAVIS, 


Montclair, N. J. 


Johnny Bear 


An Adventure With a Bear Cub— 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


E had paddled in some forty miles 

from the forest ranger’s cabin and 
found ourselves, after a rather tough 
two mile portage, on the banks of one 
of the border lakes in Minnesota’s Su- 
perior National Forest. We had come 
for a bit of middle May fishing for 
that highly prized fresh water fish, the 
lake trout. Several parties had been in 
ahead of us, and that they had had 
some luck was apparent by the fish 
heads and “spare parts” which lay on 
the lake shore a few yards from camp. 


Mother black bear got wind of this 
waiting feast and brought her little 
boy along to visit. As we were down 
wind she came up within twenty yards 
of camp without noticing us. It was 
not until we stood out in the clearing 
and waved our arms that she looked 
up and turned to gallop into the brush. 
Little boy, however, scooted up a handy 
dead pine stub. It is no stretch of 
truth when I say he ran up that tree. 
The mother stopped not far away in 
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the brush and moaned a bit, while little 
boy whimpered up in his tree, afraid to 
come down. It would have been a 
very easy matter to capture the cub, 
but a picture “at home” was far more 
desirable. 

Lioyp E. THORPE, 


Council Bluffs, Iowa. 


How Reynard got caught 


Nature’s Own Trap 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


AM enclosing herewith a photo so 

unusual that I consider it quite 
worthy to be reproduced in your publi- 
cation so that my fellow-sportsmen in- 
terested in wild life may see a bit of 
what is unusually unseen. This picture 
was taken last fall and shows how a fox, 
while apparently in the act of spring- 
ing for the bird’s nest, became caught 
by his right forepaw in the fork of the 
sapling. Mr. Fox could not extricate 
himself and anything within reach of 
his free paw showed evidence of a 
hard struggle. His right foreleg was 
broken just below the fork of the tree 
and this was done either in the fall 
when he became trapped or in the sub- 
sequent struggle. 

It was impossible to chew his leg 
free as he could not get at it, being 
suspended just a few inches from the 
ground. It is certainly a picture with a 
meaning back of it. It would be inter- 
esting to know the opinion of sportsmen 
who are familiar with the habits of 
the fox to find out if they have ever run 
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across anything of this nature and 
whether or not the fox actually did at- 
tempt to jump for the bird’s nest when 
it was caught in such an unusual man- 
ner. This seems to be the most obvious 
explanation. 

The distance from the ground to the 
bird’s nest cannot be judged very well 
from the picture but we estimated it 
to be about nine and one-half feet. It 
is quite likely the disastrous leap of 
the old‘ fellow was made during the 
resting season as he was badly decom- 
posed, although the fur was in good 
condition and Mr. Fox looked as natu- 
ral as though it had just happened. 
This is a true picture of “wild life at 
work” and is just a peep at the work- 
ings of the habits of the creatures of 
forest and field, on which we spend 
years of study and then only learn a 
little. The wary fox, and wise, comes 
to an untimely end in the act of get- 
ting his meal. Truly it might be called 
“nature’s own trap.” 

ARTHUR J. NOEL, 
Portage, Pa. 


Believes Porky Should Be 
Protected 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 
NOTE in the December issue of the 
magazine, that we (meaning Mr. 
Shaw and myself) have started an 
argument. I note that we have a friend 
who disagrees with us, in, that porky 
should be protected. 

Miss Soule states that the unwritten 
law of the Maine woods is to extermin- 
ate porky. She also asks how often a 
man gets lost without a gun, etc. 

To begin with, there are a good many 
cases besides the loss of firearms that 
would make one mighty glad to meet a 
porky and obtain a square meal. 

We will start with Miss Soule’s 
state. I have been in New England, 
lived in Malden, Mass., for a period of 
two years, and visited the woods around 
Montpellier, Vt., quite frequently and 
am very well acquainted with the sort 
of country that the state of Maine is 
composed of. I have spent a few years 
in northern Wisconsin, which is much 
the same as Maine. 

The point that I am trying to bring 
out is this: Maine is mostly level coun- 
try, that is, there are no such cliffs and 
hills as one finds in Alaska. I am going 
to get some pictures in the near future, 
a print of which I shall mail to ForEsT 
AND STREAM, showing the surrounding 
country here. 

In answer to Miss Soule’s question, 
“How often does one get lost in the 
woods without a gun?” 

An instance: you are miles from 
camp, ammunition exhausted, gun 


broken beyond immediate repair, or, no 
game available and you are very hungry 
and growing more hungry. Would not 
a ‘porky’ look good just about that 
time? 

Here is another example, more likely 
to occur in Alaska, or in any other 
mountainous country. We go out on a 
long hunting trip in the mountains, 
while traversing a large slide, or climb- 
ing around the rim of one of these 
craters, one of which I.can see by 
merely looking out the window before 
me. I accidently drop my gun, it clat- 
ters to the ground a couple of thou- 
sand feet below, a place impossible to 
reach. I am then unarmed, all I have 
to do is to descend to the timber, and I 
will find it very easy to obtain a porky. 
Of course if I am but a few miles away 
from camp, and do not get lost enroute, 
I can survive until I reach camp. 


Miss Soule also mentioned something 
about a man coming in to camp with his 
dog, whose nose was completely filled 
with quills. I have two dogs that no 
amount of money can buy from me. 
They have both come in several times 
with their noses filled. I am hoping 
that they will get wise to themselves 
eventually and leave the porky alone. 
However, they are both enjoying the 
best of health despite these encounters 
with friend porky. 

I have been told by an “old timer” 
of three incidents where the porky was 
a life saver. 

G. R. McVICKER, 
Mile Seven, Alaska. 


Interesting Traits Revealed by 


Pet Mink 

DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 

HE woodland tragedy described by 

W. M. Graffius in the January For- 
EST AND STREAM is further testimony 
to the relentless pursuit of prey by 
members of the weasel family. In this 
connection I am reminded of an inci- 
dent a couple of years ago on my 
country place at Stamford, Conn. 

I had always wondered how a mink 
could catch rabbits. The mink cannot 
make the swift dash that is made by a 
fox from behind some object of con- 
cealment. He can make a lightning-like 
scamper “quick as a weasel” for a short 
distance but cannot chase a rabbit with 
the flying leaps of a fox. An explana- 
tion came one day while I was stand- 
ing not far from a bridge crossing the 
stream on my grounds. All at once a 
rabbit came bounding out of the brush 
from a distance, ran down the path, 
across the bridge and into another 
brush patch with tremendous leaps, 
acting as though the devil himself were 
after him. I could not imagine what 
had given the rabbit such a fright as 





no enemy was in sight. Some moments 
later a mink came loping along leisure- 
ly, taking it easy, and “smoking his 
pipe” but keeping unerringly on the 
track of the rabbit which he was fol- 
lowing by scent. Where the rabbit had 
made a sharp angular turn the mink 
did not pick up the trail again by circl- 
ing like a hound. It was a different 
plan. He quickened his pace eagerly 
and made a series of right and left 
zigzags. Having found the trail he then 
went on again as though time were of 
no value to a mink. 

What happened was probably this: 
The rabbit made the customary dash 
for liberty and then sat down and 
waited for his enemy to catch up with 
him. This may have been repeated 
several times and the rabbit likely 
enough finally decided that he would be 
safer in a hole in the ground or in a 
stone wall. When cornered in such a 
place the mink would be sure of his 
prey. 

Apropos of the subject of mink 
habits, I once had two young minks 
which I planned to train to be used 
like ferrets. This proved not to be 
practical, for when they were muzzled 
they would manage to kill a rabbit or a 
rat in a hole with their powerful claws 
and then having their fill of the blood 
of their prey, would remain some time 
without returning to a point where I 
could pick them up again. After dig- 
ging them out two or three times, it 
was evident that mink would not ans- 
wer for ferret purposes. From my 
point of view there was a difference be- 
tween “getting there” and _ staying 
there. 

Some interesting features developed 
in connection with my efforts at tam- 
ing these two young minks. They 
would allow me to handle them freely 
and would climb down into my over- 
coat pocket looking for a dead mouse 
but would quickly begin to tear earn- 
estly through the cloth of the overcoat 
for the mouse if they did not get into 
the pocket readily enough. They would 
allow me to fondle them but would not 
allow anyone else to touch them. Dignity 
takes the place of affection with a mink. 

A notable point was that they in- 
stantly saw the nearest point of ap- 
proach to a piece of meat suspended 
from a piece of string on a stick. They 
would jump from the nearest point and 
catch the meat in the air, hanging su- 
spended and swinging until I lowered 
them to the ground. 

I could not always tell as quickly as 
a mink what this nearest point in the 
room was. If it happened to be a chair 


one of the minks would run up the 
back of the chair and leap into the 
air, catching the meat with teeth and 
claws. If the chandelier happened to 
be the nearest point, the mink would 
run up the pipe along the wall, then 
out on the horizontal portion of the 
pipe and down it to the chandelier 
with a leap to the meat from there. 
Sometimes the leap was from the top 
of a bureau and if I happened to fur- 
nish the nearest point the mink would 
jump on me, run out along my arm, 
along the stick and make his leap from 
that point. All of these movements 
were made with great rapidity and 
instantaneous decision. 

The minks enjoyed this sport ap- 
parently as much as kittens do when 
playing with a ball and they would 
chatter with delight or impatience when 
I put them through their paces for the 
amusements of friends. They were 
easily enraged, however, and were 
spiteful when teased, resenting indigni- 
ties viciously. 

Dr. RoBerT T. MorRIs 
New York CITy 


Objects to January Cover 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 
pean my butting in, but in 

the interest of your magazine and 
the cause you represent—for pity’s 
sake don’t use such a cover picture as 
you have on your January issue again. 
A full grown hunter that has shot a 
fox and standing over it as though he 
has done a brave deed. You might as 
well have had one of a deer hunter 
that has shot a fawn or doe, or num- 
erous other deeds that the true sports- 


man would condemn and lose interest in 
your magazine on sight of such a piece 
of vandalism. Don’t take my word for 
the suggestion, but ask any owner of 
one of the beautiful walker hounds 
shown inside and he will no doubt be 
able to convince you of your error. 


B. S. SEARCY 
Tuscaloosa, Ala. 


(About a year ago we had a rather 
heated discussion on the fox question in 
our columns. Readers from the North 
and South set down opinions as to how 
a hunt should be conducted. 

Hunters of Reynard in the northern 
states contended that the fox cannot be 
followed with hounds and horses, the 
method pursued in the South, due to the 
rugged character of the country. They 
also pointed out the fact that the fox is 
classed as vermin in the North and is 
a menace to game birds and poultry. 

Southern fox hunters held that no 
man worthy of the name of sportsman 
would carry a gun afield. To shoot a 
fox is an unthinkable offense. 

Judging from the amount of corre- 
spondence that came into our office, we 
should say that the question is 
geographical rather than ethical, there- 
fore we carefully refrain from making 
an editorial statement. 


Some day, perhaps, we shall publish 
as a cover subject, a scene depicting 
the hounds “finishing” Reynard. Then, 
no doubt, we shall receive a letter from 
some sincere northern fox hunter, tak- 
ing us to task for our impudence—and 
we shall have to write another foot- 
note !—Editors.) 


Alaskan bear killed by Mr. Jack Otis, of Belkofsky, Alaska, with one shot 
from a No. 30 Remington rifle. Distance paced 490 yards. The skin measures 
11 ft. 7 in. long and 10 ft. 5 in. wide. Estimated weight 1900 pounds 





Photo by Claude M. Cabvert 


1000-1b. bear, lassoed by Whitehouse, engineer of McMillan boat 


Shocking Power in Big Game 
Rifles 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


ILE on a big game hunting trip 

recently with a shooting partner 
I had a very interesting experience with 
a grizzly and an opportunity to verify 
some thoughts and opinions I had pre- 
viously held about an ideal game rifle 
and cartridges for the same. 

After due consideration I had selected 
a .35 caliber Remington autoloading 
rifle and a box of twenty of their new 
Hi-Speed cartridges; I mean the one 
with the 150 grain mushroom bullet and 
which develops 2,300 feet velocity and 
1,840 foot pounds energy. The 200 
grain express mushroom bullet is also 
furnished in this caliber and this gives 
greater energy, 2,250 foot pounds but 
less velocity by one hundred feet than 
the 150 grain. I had with me some of 
the regular or old type Remington soft 
point cartridges of 200 grain which 
gives about 2,000 feet velocity and 1,800 
feet energy. 

Before getting into the grizzly coun- 
try we had to climb over the main di- 
vide of the Selkirks, a climb by the 
way which is very difficult especially 
in the spring. I had divided evenly 
the box of cartridges with my partner, 
that is, the fourteen which remained 
after I had sighted in the rifle. This 
left such a small number that I always 
kept the rifle filled with 200 grain soft 
nose cartridges intending to try the 
Hi-Speed out if a favorable opportunity 
turned up. 

On the third day out we arrived at 
our destination and as we reachéd the 
vicinity we kept a sharp watch for a 
branch trail which led to an old cabin. 
Along about three o’clock in the after- 
noon we came to a trail running up a 
hill so we both took off our pack sacks 
and with rifles in our hands started out 
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to explore for signs of the cabin. After 
traveling about a hundred yards we 
separated, each going in a different di- 
rection. Shortly I came upon a large 
number of broken logs brought down 
by a previous snow slide. The end of 
one of the logs was torn out fresh and 
the claw marks and tracks of a large 
grizzly could be clearly seen. While 
studying these signs and wondering 
what a large bear it must have been I 
suddenly heard a slight noise and turn- 
ing around quickly saw, much to my 
amazement, a large grizzly, evidently 
the owner of the tracks, sitting on his 
haunches watching me from a distance 
of about 20 yards. Throwing off the 
safety, I brought the rifle to my shoulder 
and as I did so the grizzly lowered him- 
self to his four feet and started to- 
ward me. I waited until he had gotten 
up on a big log when I aimed for the 
neck and pulled the trigger. Immedi- 
ately I could see him sway back, say, 
about six inches and then he fell off the 


Photo by Claude M. Calvert 


rock toward me but totally out of my 
sight. I waited a few seconds, which 
seemed like hours, and as he did not 
move I worked up and found him abso- 
lutely dead. 

After skinning him we traced the 
path of the bullet and found that it had 
hit the neck bone squarely about a foot 
above the body, angling down between 
the shoulder and finally lodging in the 
central cavity of the neck bone or as 
one might say, the “neck back” back- 
bone. This bullet had cut the main 
artery of the neck and then had pene- 
trated about eight inches of heavy 
muscle in the flesh which mushroomed 
the bullet to about twice its original 
size and then traveled seven inches 
through solid bone which is very heavy 
at this point. 

The bear weighed nearly nine hun- 
dred pounds and its claws were five 
inches in length. It must take a tre- 
mendous shock to kill this size animal 
so quickly that it never gets its head 
from under it. When an ordinary 200 
grain bullet will do this much damage 
to a bear there is no doubt in my mind 
as to the effectiveness of the 200 grain 
express mushroom cartridge on griz- 
aly. 

After we came home I shot a black 
bear with the 150 grain Hi-Speed and 
this fall got two black-tail deer with 
it and neither of them got out of their 
tracks. The bear ran about 75 yards. 

This is the first time I have used the 
Autoloading rifle and I do not believe 
that it is possible for me to get a rifle 
which would be more satisfactory. This 
cartridge does not. tear up the deer 
badly and still there is ample power, 
should one meet a grizzly. I shall use 
the express mushroom bullet if I go out 
grizzly hunting again. 

Eric W. LYTLE, 
Port Crawford, B. C. 


New England Sled Dog Club leaders, “Ipar” and “Nauchusik” 





One Was Landed 


OR some years a few 

friends have owned 

fishing rights on a 

little river on the 

north shore of the 

St. Lawrence. There 

is only sixteen miles 

between the lake and 

the mouth of the 

river, and a consid- 

erable stretch of that is not suitable for 

salmon fishing, but the extraordinary 

thing is that the average size of the fish 

caught is larger than on many of the 

bigger and better known salmon rivers. 

In four years, although their number 

has not been great, the average size 

of the salmon caught has been about 
twenty-three pounds. 

This little river is quite in the wilder- 
ness. There is no road, no telegraph 
or telephone, and not even a post office. 
The only manner of reaching it which 
our party have been able to discover is 
to hire a stout boat with a gasoline en- 
gine to make a special trip across the 
river St. Lawrence, which is thirty miles 
wide at this point. 

The three other members of our 
party had been on the river for a week 
when I discovered it was possible for 
me to enjoy two weeks salmon fishing, 
and I took a chance of getting across to 
the north shore on the sailing boat that 
takes the mail from Rimouski to Ber- 
simis, with the idea that I would hire a 
boat at Bersimis to take me the thirty 
miles to the salmon river. About half 
past ten the night before the mail boat 
was expected, the proprietor of the 
little hotel at Rimouski came in to tell 
me that the supply boat for one of the 
large pulp wood camps was coming in 
at eleven o’clock and would likely leave 
again at midnight, and I might take the 
chance of crossing on it, and in some 
way cover the distance of four miles be- 
tween their camp and Bersimis. I took 
the chance and arrived there at five 
o’clock in the morning. I was treated 
with the greatest of kindness, and ar- 
rangements were made for a very 
modest charge to send me all the way 
to the salmon river in the afternoon. 


S there is no traffic on this little 
river, the arrival of my canoe 
brought out the three members of our 
party in some astonishment as to the 
reason. One of them, who is a Senator, 


Two Salmon 


and the Other Escaped—Which Fish Gave the 


Angler the Greater Thrill? 


By J. P. BELL 


expected they had come to take him 
away on account of some important 
bill being before the Senate. Others 
thought it was the fisheries inspector, 
but all were most hearty in their wel- 
come in spite of the fact that they in- 
sisted I had only brought a candy box- 
full of provisions to feed me for two 
weeks. 

Until the date of my arrival the 
salmon fishing had been very poor. The 
river was high and turbulent, and what 
fish were there would not take the fly. 
This condition improved gradually dur- 
ing the first week, but the real sport 
commenced the second week. 

I hardly know whether to begin tell- 
ing about fish I have lost or fish I 
have caught. Only a keen angler knows 
the mortification and self-blame which 
he is able to pile up when a good fish 
gets away. I think I must tell just 
one hard luck story. 

I had been fly casting patiently for 
over an hour at the “Cunningham” pool, 
when suddenly I had a strike and found 
myself fast to a heavy fish. As I had 
already lost one through my tackle 
breaking I determined to treat this one 
gently. 


OR half an hour he was what our 

French Canadian guides called 
“tranquile,” that is to say, he stayed 
in one spot, probably behind a boulder 
on the river bottom, and nosed about 
within a radius of a few feet. Before 
this period had elapsed my left hand 
had fallen asleep two or three times 
owing to the tension of keeping the 
rod in a quarter circle at a point about 
opposite the fish. He then commenced 
his rushes, three or four times leaping 
bodily out of the water and taking out 
line very fast. I followed him up as 
quickly as possible, but had to go care- 
fully owing to the rapids, but while I 
got abreast of him several times, he 
never really stopped until he had car- 
ried me a mile and a half down the 
river, through three sets of rapids, and 
finally dodged in behind the boulders in 
the heaviest and most troubled water 
of them all—the Egane rapids. Be- 
fore my canoemen could bring it to a 
stop the canoe was considerably be- 
low the fish, and then ensued a long 
patience-trying period when the fish 
rested behind first one boulder and then 
another in his gradual descent of the 
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rapids until he got into a very deep 
place filled with sharp rocks. There 
the water was tumbling in a torrent, 
and it seemed impossible to dislodge 
him. 


T was now four hours since I had 

hooked him, and I got the impres- 
sion that my line had looped around 
a snag or a boulder in the river bed 
and that the fish was gone, but on 
paddling the canoe across below I could 
plainly feel him. I gave him all the 
tackle would stand, without result, and 
then crossed above, but was still un- 
able to dislodge him. The old guide 
who had spent a life time on the river 
said he was a large fish over thirty 
pounds, and he thought he was “gi- 
gotte,” that is, foul-hooked, probably 
under one of the front fins, and that 
the only way to dislodge him was to try 
to roll him over by putting a long and 
steady strain on the line in various posi- 
tions. I felt this was a desperate 
measure, but was tired of the delay, 
so tried first at one point and then at 
another all the strain the tackle could 
bear, until the inevitable result fol- 
lowed with the breaking of the line 
some ten feet above the leader and the 
loss of the fish I had fought with for 
over four hours. 

I felt then and still feel that if I had 
had more experience I should have 
landed that fish, for, if I had insisted 
on the guides manipulating the canoe 
into a point in the torrent just immedi- 
ately above him and reeled in my line 
until I had a direct overhead purchase, 
I think he would have had to give up. 

These moments of gloom have been 
experienced by every fisherman, but 
are usually forgotten in the pleasure 
of remembering the killing and landing 
of another fish. ; 

A few days later I was fishing at the 
head of a heavy rapid in water where 
the guides assured me some could be 
taken, but which seemed to me to be too 
shallow, too fast, and wild for any fish 
to be foolish enough to rest on his way 
up from the sea. 


HAD not been casting more than 
twenty minutes, and gradually work- 
ing my way down along the shore, for 
here it was possible to wade—when 
with a sudden flash of silver my reel 
(Continued on page 186) 
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Rowboats . 
_ Boats . . 

unting Boats . $36 and u 
Outboard Motor Boats $48 and fa 
Motor Boats 16 ft. to 26 ft. $200 and up 


The best Boats that skill and experi- 
ence can produce at real money-sav- 
ing prices. Prompt shipment from 
either of our— 


2 Large Factories 


Come 

—Light, 

Swift, 

Safe, Strong and Durable. A complete line, includ- 


ing non-sinkable Sponson Canoes. Choice of many 
rich and distinctive color combinations. 


—For row or outboard motors. Sold ready built or 
knockdown. Easily cleaned and practical for all 


boats—Made both smooth sides and lap strake 
construction. Steady, seaworthy and easy to row. 


—For or outboard motors. Sturdy, stable, wont 
roll when you stand to cast. Light draft for the 
ws. Easy to row. 


Motor 
Boats—Lake Model—River Model and Sea Model. 
Each designed specially for Lake, River and Ocean 


= 


—For 

outboard motors. World winner of Gold Cup Races 
at Detroit. Fastest of all boats for outboard 
motor use. 


inboard motor installed. For lakes, rivers, shallow 
s. Propeller does not project below 
May be run over logs or rocks without injury. 


Boats—Greyhound of the water. 
and seaworthy. Very fast. 


Catalog Free—Save Money 
—Order by Mail. 


State kind of boat in which you are interested. 
BROS. B - 


NTNU iss? 


(Write to either one) 
405 Ellis Ave.; 125 Elm St., 
PESTIGO, WIS. CORTLAND, N. Y. 


Roomy, steady 
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Wildcat 


Hunting 


With Horse and Hounds, in Rough Country It’s a 
Vigorous Sport 


By MAJOR JOHN A. CONSIDINE 


ILDCAT hunting 
opens a wide avenue 
of adventure and 
sport to the man 
who loves a _ horse 
and a hound. To the 
devotee of this in- 
spiring variety of 
hunting, horses, 
dogs, moonlight gal- 
lops and baying 
hounds immediately 

come to mind and he thrills again to 
memories of many a dashing gallop up 
hill and down dale with his favorite 
pack. Moreover, he who would follow 
the wary cat must of necessity pry into 
little known or less frequented local- 
ities; must explore dense thickets with 
his faithful hounds and must overcome 
obstacles which are met on every hand 
and which necessitate wide-awakeness 
and ready judgment, with the result 
that he experiences the thrills and ex- 
citement so familiar to and so desired 
by all true lovers of the chase. Here is 
sport supreme—the man’s game—for 
not only must the worshipper at Di- 
ana’s shrine know his dogs and the 
wary feline species that he hunts, but 
also he must know his horse and be 
a rider of no mean ability. 

I had the good fortune to follow the 
hounds on many a night when I was 
stationed on the Texas border at Rabbs 
Ranch, about seventy miles upstream 
from Brownsville. In company with my 
friend and mentor, Brown O’Neill, Cus- 
toms Officer, I had the thrill of many 
a dangerous gallop through low, over- 
hanging boughs and the satisfaction of 
being in at the death of many a var- 
mint. Side by side we whiled away 
many of the dull, hot nights that other- 
wise would have been monotonous. 

In the vicinity are found bob-cats, 
leopards and long-tailed red cats; in 
fact, as far as I have been able to as- 
certain, just about every size and vari- 
ety of cat that an all-wise Providence 
saw fit to put on earth. 


oe ordinary bob was found in all 
the various shades of gray and 
red; the Mexican leopard in all his 
spotted glory, too, whose speckled coat 
shone in all its metallic beauty from 
a dull lustrous copper to a glittering 
silver; and the long-tailed red cat, in 
all the tints from reddish tan to a deep 
blood bay. Surely, no one could ask 
for more of a variety in cats and since 


each species had its peculiarities, we 
enjoyed a different kind of chase in 
each case. The bob would run in a 
circle with a diameter of about two 
miles and seemed to prefer the dense 
mosquito thickets about a mile north of 
the river. On the other hand the leop- 
ard and red cat would run right out 
of the country and usually prefer to 
stay very close to the cottonwoods on 
the banks of the Rio Grande. 

And such a hound pack as O’Neill 
had! The hills of Kentucky and Vir- 
ginia had given us the best.they had 
that we might enjoy this wondrous 
sport.‘ Red bone and Walker hounds 
with such speed and endurance, I have 
never seen before, and although I have 
seen many packs since, none surpassed 
them. Queen, with her short, mincing 
steps and coquettish ways, who never 
waited for the support of the pack, but 
tied into the cat by her lonesome, usu- 
ally to her sorrow; Bob, red-speckled, 
cross-eyed, bob-tailed, ugly, always 
foremost in the chase and the killer of 
the pack; Sibbey, trim little animal, 
beautiful and speedy, who seldom bayed 
and covered a world of territory; and 
last, but not least, old Tom, the sage 
and dean of them all, who never bayed 
but to call the impulsive youngsters 
back to the true trail and whose bay 
to us was ever a guide in our following 
the pack. 


[* memory again I can hear them 
running in full cry, again I recognize 
every one by his peculiar bay. Queen 
keeps up a continual yip-yap through- 
out the run, interrupted at frequent in- 
tervals by ugly Bob’s melodious eall 
and Sibbey’s tuneful bay and yet again 
at those rare times when impetuous 
youth had overshot its mark, the deep- 
throated rumble of old Tom calling 
them back and seeming to say, “I’m a 
little slow but deadly sure, cut back, 
cut back!” 

How well I remember the first night 
I followed the pack. It was after an 
early supper on a cool moonlight No- 
vember evening when the ground was 
still damp from an afternoon shower, 
that we saddled up, taking with us our 
rifles and pistols, for those were the 
days of frequent bandit raids. We un- 
leashed the dogs and proceeded toward 
the north to work out one of the many 
mesquite thickets so common in that 
section of Texas. Immediately on being 
freed, the dogs dashed into the under- 
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brush, each one for himself, seeming 
to understand that it was a competition 
and that, if he would first gain scent, 
he must be upon his mettle. 


E could hear them swinging 

through the brush, first this side 
of the trail, then the other, now near, 
now far away. Now and then one of 
the dogs would give tongue to a few 
crisp yaps, that indicated rabbit sign 
or just the plain exuberance of youth- 
ful doghood, but nothing in the way 
of a real cat sign was found in the first 
mile. 

However, we had ridden scarcely a 
mile and a half when, happening to 
glance back, I saw a dark form dart 
across the trail and lose itself in a dense 
tangle of brush and cactus. O’Neill 
had seen it, too, and in an instant I 
was thrilled by the merry notes of his 
hunting horn. The dogs answered and 
from both sides of the trail back they 
came, barking and baying joyously. We 
turned our horses about and rode to- 
wards what we knew was a red-hot 
trail and the beginning of the night’s 
adventure. 

Queen came in first with wagging tail 
but seemed to prefer our company and 
trotted along behind; next, Sibbey, a 
highly keyed-up bundle of nerves 
flashed past with a knowing look and 
over-ran the trail, but stopped, all tense, 
head up, when out boomed the deep- 
throated bay of Tom, wise old Tom, 
who, at the sound of the horn, had 
circled us and cut the trail about fifty 


-yards away. 


HEY’RE off and the pack is running 

full tilt, full cry in the chase, mak- 
ing the thicket resound with their 
merry baying. O’Neill and I exchange 
glances of utter satisfaction and 
light our cigarettes, each too deep in 
his ‘own enjoyment of the pack music 
to say a word that might break that 
magic sound picture. Then as the 
sound dies away in the distance we 
smile and turn our horses’ heads in 
the direction from which it last came, 
well knowing that our hunt is now on 
in earnest. 

As I ride toward the dogs, I can pic- 
ture their sturdy muscles rippling back 
and forth ’neath a satin coat, smooth 
and even like a well oiled machine 
which knows no fatigue. I can picture 
them, full speed, running through the 
undergrowth with that easy, supple 
gracefulness common to all hounds, 
one instant with their legs all bunched, 
the next, extended in that rhythmic, 
tireless, ground-devouring lope which 
can have but one culmination, a speedily 
treed cat. 


AS the chase lengthens out to fifteen 
minutes of musical baying, now 
near, now far away, Bob gets ambi- 


Remington Model 25 


Rifles 


The Model 25 is also 
furnished in .32 cali- 
ber. The.32 Hi-Speed 
cartridge shoots an 
80-grain bullet at 2000 
foot-seconds muzzle 
velocity;develops710 
foot-pounds muzzle 
energy and has an ac- 
curacy range of from 
200 to 300 yards. 
Chambered for .32 
caliber, the Model 25 
will suit those who 
demand a rifle larger 
than the .25-20, but 
who must have a 
light, snappy, practi- 
cal gun. 


Repeating Rifle 


Ammunition 


The All-Round Rifle 


HE all-round rifle is here at last in the 
.25-20 Remington Model 25. The new 
model weighs only five and a half pounds, 
yet it has a full-size, 24-inch barrel. It 
takes down, and can be packed in 28 inches. 


This rifle is just right in power and range 
for foxes, coons, lynx, wildcat, turkeys, 
geese, woodchuck; anything, in fact, from 
rabbits to deer. When used with the .25-20 
Remington Hi-Speed cartridge,which drives 
a 60-grain copper-jacketed bullet at 2200 
foot-seconds muzzle velocity, it is six times 
as powerful as a .22 and is nearly half as 
strong as the .30-30. It has punch enough 
for the larger small game, but not too much 
for shooting camp meat; for you can use 
any .25-20 repeater cartridge from black 
powder to Hi-Speed in this rifle. 


The“25” has a speedy, hammerless, pump action 
like the Remington .22 repeater and the Rem- 
ington shotguns. Its magazine holds ten loads, 
— you don’t have to be a millionaire to buy 
them. 


There is also a model 25 carbine six inches shorter 
and half a pound lighter than the standard 
model, but otherwise the same. You can stick 
this little rifle in your canoe or car, under your 
arm, or sling it across your back in the morning 
and forget it until you need it—then it’s ready 
with ten shining, hollow-point bullets as soon as 
you slip off the cross-bolt safety in the trigger 
guard. There are no fancy doo-dads on okie 
rifle. It is just a snappy, well-balanced, all- 
round practical gun, and its price is right. 


Remington Arms Company, Inc. 
25 Broadway Established 1816 |New York City 


Remingion, 


Cash Registers 


Shotguns Game Loads Cutlery 
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$2.25 Doz. 


Dr. Henry van Dyke 


National Vice-President I.W.L.A. 


Internationally known phil- 
osopher, poet, writer, sports- 
man and angling authority. 


Dr. Van Dyke has given the Jamison Barb- 
less Hook one of the hardest and most thor- 
ough tests possible, covering several weeks 
fishing in wild turbulent waters for “ 
trout”, which are brook trout that have gone 
to sea and returned to fresh water. His 
letter follows: 


Sylvanora, Seal Harbor, Me. 
September 26, 1924. 
Mr. W. J. Jamison, 

Dear Sir:—This summer, after the 
Salmon season had closed, I had a fine 
chance to try out your flies with barb- 
less hooks on the “‘sea trout”? of our 
salmon river in Canada. We caught 
them by the hundreds, running from 
one to four pounds, and fighting 
strongly in the swift foaming waters. 
Not one that was fairly hooked 
fot away. Moreover, when the 
young salmon-parr grabbed the fly 
that was not meant for them; as they 
always tried to do, we could shake the 
greedy little beggars off without harm- 
ing or even touching them. In short, 
“that hump” did the business. It is 
an excellent invention. 


Very sincerely yours, 


dapat 


Of the Izaak Walton League of America. 


Jamison Barbless Hook 


Patented in U.S.A.1924. Patented in Great Britain, 1924, 
The smooth tapering patented wedge point 
of the Jamison Barbless Hook gives a much 
quicker and deeper penetration than is pos- 
sible with any barbed hook. They instantly 
goall the way in and stay in, because they do 
not cut or tear the flesh and the “‘hump” 
holds them in place. For this reason you 
catch as many and often more fish with our 
barbless than you would witha barbed hook, 
and at the same time you greatly benefit 
your own fishing by saving all of the many 
small fish that would be killed by barbs or 
handling, as they can be shaken off unhan- 
dled and uninjured, to live and propagate. 


No Extra Skill Required 
Money Back If Not Satisfied 


Send for testimonial letters from prominent 
authorities and list of Barbless Hook Trout 
and Bass Flies, Baits and Hooks for Fly 
Tying and Bait Fishing. Ask Your Dealer. 
Secretary of clubs should write for dating for 
our Free Barbless Hook Fishing Films. 


THE W. J. JAMISON CO. 
Dept. S, 739 S. California Ave., Chicago, III, 





Made_ under 
J. P. Shannon 
Patents. 


Barbless Hook Shannon Twin Spinners, 
Red, Yellow, White, or Black Fly—each 85c 
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tious and not content with following 
the scent direct, runs out and tries to 
cut the trail. Queen follows so that 
the music almost ceases for we now 
have only our semi-silent Tom and Sib- 
bey on the trail. Next, Sibbey tries 
a quick cut to fortune and the baying 
ceases. All is silence, save now and 
then when some night bird shatters the 
tense stillness with his rasping call. 

What’s the trouble? Has the pack 
lost the scent? Has the cat, by some 
trick, thrown the dogs off? Surely he 
hasn’t treed for if he had old Tom, at 
least, would be barking. These and a 
hundred other thoughts flashed through 
my mind as I sat on my horse in silence 
and waited for further developments. 
But all is silence, so we gallop to the 
point from which the dogs were last 
heard. 

Then Bob gives tongue and we can 
plainly tell ’tis an interrogation and 
not the exultant trail cat. Sibbey and 
Queen answer, but they too, are. in a 
questioning mood. Silence, deep silence, 
for the pack had prayed the oracle to 
speak, they wait his word to guide them 
to their quarry. 
















_ they had not long to wait for 
their answer. Sagacious Tom with 
his long years of experience, boomed 
forth the information that he was ex- 
ercising the cat in a pear thicket half 
a mile away and that if they wanted 
to get in on the glory they’d have to 
hurry. Again the wayward hounds are 
in full cry running toward Tom, who 
occasionally answers to guide them on 
their way, until once more the melodi- 
ous pack cry comes as a blended chorus 
showing a united pack running truly 
behind a much fatigued and frightened 
cat. 

So it goes for the next half hour, 
first this way then that, we keeping as 
close to the dogs as the roads and trails 
permit. Suddenly the baying becomes 
louder and more eager so that we put 
our horses to the run for we know this 
change in tone and eagerness indicates 
a tired cat with the dogs closing in for 
the wind-up. As if at a given signal, 
all baying ceases and for a moment 
not a sound comes from the dogs. Then 
the stillness of the woods is broken by 
the sharp staccato bark of Sibbey con- 
trasted with the heavy, booming bark 
of Tom. 

After a brief ten minutes’ gallop 
along a narrow trail, we arrived at a 
point close to the barking dogs and dis- 
mountd to walk to them. There they 
were spread out in a circle at the foot 
of a twisted mesquite while we could 
just make out the dark form of a bob 
cat extended along a limb and silhou- 
etted against the silvery heavens. 
























UEEN quitted her vigil and con- 
stituted herself a committee of one 
to welcome and guide us to the tree. 
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Panting, slavering, growling, Bob sat 
directly under the cat and by his at- 
titude gave us the impression that he 
was sizing up his opponent to be and 
estimating the chances for a quick kill. 
Sibbey, tongue lolling, danced around 
on her hind legs, barking sharply and 
now and then made as if to climb the 
tree. A little apart, one eye closed, 
the other on his quarry, lay Tom. The 
panting, barking, growling dogs con- 
trasted sharply with the slinking, snarl- 
ing bundle of fur perched in the tree. 

Arrived at the tree and armed with 
my rifle, I proceeded to climb up and 
poke at Mr. Cat, who met my advances 
with ugly snarls and slaps at the rifle 
barrel, at the same time backing 
farther out on the limb. On the ground 
all was excitement. The dogs continu- 
ally changing position to keep under 
the cat. Finally the cat could retreat 
no more, and, €vidently considering dis- 
cretion the better ] of valor, whirled 
and sprang far o 

But alas for him, 
schooled in just such mar 
him as he hit the ground % 
him long enough for the pack to seize 
when he retired in favor of the more 
ambitious and pugnacious youngsters. 
Bedlam broke loose for an instant, then 
only silence, deadly silence, broken now 
and then by Tom’s deep bay of en- 
couragement. At last Sibbey and 
Queen each have a hind leg securely 
stretched out and Boy, quitting his 
shoulder hold, drives in to take his pun- 
ishment and secures the strangle hold. 
He has it, though not without his share 
of scratches and O’Neill puts an end to 
the cat with a blow from his club. 









» Tom, long 
@vers nailed 


CURSORY examination shows 

only a few minor scratches on the 
dogs so we tie the cat on O’Neill’s 
saddle and start for home, well satis- 
fied with our night’s chase and the 
excellent work of the dogs, vowing 
that this shall only be the beginning 
and not the end. 


Applying Common Sense to 
the Game Question 


(Continued on page 158) 


preserves for their own stock range 
again. 

Let us look at this thing as a business 
proposition, if you will. 


OULD the West be half as attract- 

ive as it is or would it bring half 

as many people back year after year 

if it were not for its game? It cer- 

tainly would lose most of its interest 
when the game was gone. 

Is there a stock ranch anywhere in 

the west that can pay one-tenth as much 
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for the use of the high country within 
the forest reserves where game is found 
as the vacationist, the camper and the 
lover of the-out-of-doors? 

Is it high time that we wake up to 
the fact that the cattle and stock in- 
erests do not own the country and can- 
not control it forever. 

Consider the part that the Eastern 
tourist plays in the prosperity of every 
little Western community each sum- 
mer. Do we want to turn the tide of 
this revenue away from us? Not on 
your great grandmothers’ tintype. Yet 
all of us know that it is the game and 
the fishing and not just the mountains 
themselves that bring these people out. 


HE non-resident hunter comes out 
for the game alone. He is not a 
game hog. He is a sportsman and he 
pays big for everything he gets. He 
will furnish practically all of the funds 
necessary to carry out an intelligent 
game program if in return we will just 
let him have a very limited share of 
the sport. Could anything be more 
fair? It certainly is poor business to 
kill off all of our game in any Western 
state just to show the Easterner that it 
belongs to us and is under state and 
not national control and that we can do 
as we damn please about it. Yet this 
is exactly what has been done in several 
Western states. The first thing we 
know, in just spiting the non-resident 
hunter, we will have our game all killed 
off and not have a bit left for our- 
selves. In the New Brunswick district 
last year each moose that was killed 
in the province by non-residents 
brought in $800. It would take a lot 
of prime steers to bring in $800 these 
days. We must take stock of our re- 
sources and make the most of them and 
we certainly are not making the most 
of them with some of the game laws we 
now have in force. 

If we were running a stock farm, we 
would just -kill off our surplus each 
year. In a good year, we would be 
able to kill quite a number of animals 
but years would come when the condi- 
tions were so that we could not kill any 
at all. We will have to face the game 
situation in the same way. 


WE can get help from all over the 

country to put our game situa- 
tion on a sound basis. Land can be 
bought and range can be provided and 
many other things done, but unless we 
Westerners give up our grouchy hands- 
off attitude and swing into line with 
something constructive on our own part 
in the way of earlier seasons, better 
game laws and a willingness to be a 
part of the big game conservation move- 
ment that is sweeping the country, all 
of the conservation societies in the land 
can’t save our game. 
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Send your new complete firearms and ammunition catalogue to 


WHITE 
CANOES 


Every WHITE 
uses its owner 


“WHITE” 


— Here is 


.22 CALIBER repeat- 
CA ing rifle with an ac- 


tion as smooth as velvet. 
Shot after shot the forearm 
glides backward and for- 
ward performing the func- 
tions of loading and eject- 
ing without a jerk or a 
pause. 

That’s because there is 
no-question about the de- 
sign of the action. Safety, 
Simplicity and Durability 
are paramount require- 
ments and you'll find them 
combined in the never fail- 
ing mechanism that is en- 
tirely enclosed in a grace. 
ful appearing receiver. 

Butyouknow a‘‘Savage” 
is built right and will give 
years of unfailing service. 


the Latest “Savage” 


What will make you want 
one of these rifles is its 
fine balance and beautiful 
appearance. 


It's “man-size” throughout 
—made for real shooting. 


A full curved pistol grip 
stock, just the right shape to 
reach the trigger without 
cramping the wrist. And the 
extra long forearm permits the 
long armed man to “stretch 
out” with this rifle or the boy 
will find the forearm within 
comfortable reach. 


And then—the price—$2 1.00. 
You'll find more value in the 
Savage Slide Action than any 
other repeating .22 caliber 
rifle. Ask to see one at your 
dealer’s. 


Savage makes firearms for 
every purpose. Send in the 
coupon below for our com- 
plete new catalogue. 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
Dept. No. 202, UTICA, N.Y. 
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Used By 90%, of Maine’s Guides 
"Proof positive of DEPENDABILITY. WHITE canoes, 
in fact combine the SPEED and STURDINESS of old 
Indian canoes with GRACE, COMFORT, LIGHT WEIGHT 


and PERFECT BALANCE. 


Each WHITE Canoe there- 


fore commands admiration in LOOKS and PERFORM- 
ANCE. You will be as proud to own a WHITE as we 


will to have you. 

requirement. 

TOR Canoe. 
Catalog 


Prices pleasingly reasonable. 


There is a WHITE Canoe for every 
We have a remarkable OUTBOARD MO- 


Write for 


E, M. WHITE & CO., OLD TOWN, ME. Est. 1892. 
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The Wiggler That Fools ’em All 


New Wiggle Fish 


Weight % oz. 
No. 2400 
Length of body 31/2 in. Price $1.25 
The undeniable Champion of all Wigglers! 
With its quick, flashy, flexible, minnow-like 
movement, the New Wiggle Fish easily fools 
‘em all and becomes the most deadly killer of 
Bass, Pickerel, Pike and Muskies! Its double- 
jointed construction, wagging, fluted, nickeled 
tail and patented mouthpiece gives it a fast 
swimming movement not found in any other 
lure! And like all Creek Chub creations, the 
New Wiggle Fish is beautifully colored and 
shaped to look exactly like a living, breathing, 
wiggling minnow! Be sure to get one of 
= wiggling wonders for your first fishing 
rip! 


Baby Wiggle Fish 


Weight % oz. Length of body 2% in. 
No. 2500—Price $1.15 
Made just like its larger brother, but is 
equipped with only onetreble hook. Furnished 
with single or double hook when so ordered! 


For Flyrod Anglers 
Flyrod 


Froggie 


F-80 Green Meadow Frog 
F-81 Brown Meadow Frog 
Price 75c. 
Flyrod Anglers, Take 

Notice! Here’s a real Weedless beauty! It 
gets the Bass—not the Weeds! Looks, floats 
and actually kicks and swims like a frog! 
Length of body 1 inch! A wonderful com- 
panion to the famous Flyrod Crawdad all 
anglers like so well! 


New Husky Pikie 





I No. 2300 
Price $1.35 
Another Pikie! ‘‘Nuff Sed!” Just like the 

Famous Pikie Minnow only larger with heavier 

hooks, etc. You'll need one when you go after 

the BIG FISH! 


Weight 11. oz. 
Length of body 6 in. 


The Famous Pikie Minnow 


No. 700 Weight % oz. Price $1.00. 
Known as the greatest Fish Getter in every 
part of the country. 


Floating Injured Minnow 
SaaS gx 


Price 
$1.00 


The old fightin’ Bass aren’t going to let this 
easy meal get away from them—if they can 
help it. Represents a minnow just about all 
in, but able to make a little fuss on the sur- 
face. A proven deadly killer wherever fish 
are found. You're losing fish until you get one. 

Get any of these real fish getters from your 
dealer or direct from Os! Everyone guaran- 
teed to be satisfactory to you in every respect 
or money refunded! Dealers sell our baits 
under this guarantee. 





Creek Chub Bait Company 


173 So. Randolph St. Garrett, Ind. 
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On an Ozark Stream 


How Bass, Turkeys and Ducks Figured 
Prominently in a Good Days Sport’s 


By B. EARNEST 


OVEMBER the tenth, crisp and 
N clear, with the sun’s rays just 

climbing above the Ozark Hills 
as Bob and I left the club house. I 
was carrying my light sixteen, fishing 
rods, tackle box, and camera. He had 
his heavy twelve gauge pump, a pail 
of fine “slickies,” and the noon-day 
lunch kit. We were bound for the early 
morning duck shooting, then a day of 
fishing in Lake Taneycomo. But the 
weather had been too fine; there were 
no ducks in that morning, only a 
straggler here and there along the 
bank. 

“Let’s go below the dam and try the 
fishing,” said Bob, “then when the sun 
warms things a bit, we’ll row up to 
Chapman’s Cove, put out our decoys, 
and have lunch up Chapman’s hollow.” 

“All right,” I responded, “but there’ll 
be no duck shooting today unless it be 
a straggler. Might as well leave my 
gun in the locker.” 

Woe is me that I failed to leave my 
number sixteen shells with the gun. 

The bass were not striking below the 
dam, and we soon abandoned this favor- 
ite fishing hole. The lake was as still 
and blue as a summer day with the 
wonderful haze which 
still lingered from Oc- 
tober, and the exhilarat- 
ing atmosphere which is 
nowhere quite so “drink- 
able” as in the Ozarks. 
Rowing slowly up the 
lake we enjoyed to the 
full the landscape that, 
though familiar: in a 
thousand moods, nevér 
palls. Its autumn colors, 
a bit sobered, still flamed 
on the hillsides, here and 
there pierced by gray 
turrets of stone, like 
weatherworn castles, 
This is a picture one can 
only feel, not put into 
words. 


WO miles up the lake, 

we turned _ into 
Chapman’s Cove, set our 
decoys at the mouth; 
then drifted on up the 
cove for a short distance, 
baited our hooks with 
“slickies,” and prepared 
to enjoy to the full some 
delightfully lazy _ still 
fishing. 


It was not destined to be “still,” how- 
ever. Bob’s reel suddenly gave a loud 
“zip,” and he began a series of reeling 
and unreeling. I knew from the strain 
on his rod that it was a bass and a 
good one, though even the small bass 
make a good fight in these waters, es- 
pecially late in the fall and early in the 
spring, and I have even seen a large 
crappie put up a fight that gives one 
an instant’s thrill. He darted this way 
and that, Bob playing him with that 
skill of which he is master, but finally 
he became weary and his captor led 
him gently to the side of the boat and 
lifted him in. He weighed about two 
pounds. Bob hardly had him strung 
when my own reel sang its warning. 


HAVE never had better bass fishing 

so late in the season than we had 
that morning. I have caught more fish 
in a day but these were all fine fel- 
lows and as game as one could wish. 
We could hardly make up our minds to 
stop for lunch, but these days in the 
open make food a joy, and we finally 
drifted on up to the end of the cove. 

Here came down to meet the water 
a regular Rip Van Winkle hollow with 





Stepping ashore with a good load of satisfaction 
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a clear mountain stream flowing over 
mossy rocks, ledges with overhanging 
drapery of ferns jutting out here and 
there, and a huge flat stone making an 
ideal camping site at the very edge of 
the stream. We built our camp fire on 
the stone, and soon coffee was simmer- 
ing and fish frying in one skillet and 
corn flakes in another. It makes my 
mouth water to write of it. If you’ve 
never had such a camp meal, go have 
one and no longer will six-course din- 
ners appeal to you. The smell of wood 
smoke mingling with the delicious odors 
of coffee and cooking food out in the 
open on a perfect autumn day! It is 
a paradise fit for the gods. 


“© A FRAID there’ll be no ducks this 

evening,” remarked Bob as we 
strolled back down the hollow to our 
boat. 

“We can afford to give up ducks to- 
day,” I replied, “we’ve had a good day 
without them.” 

Back to the old snag in the edge of 
the deep water we rowed, hoping to 
renew our luck of the morning. Our 
lines were baited with fresh “slickies” 
and dropped into the water. Suddenly 
I felt a tug, and began to reel. I never 
knew when I landed that bass, though I 
found him later splashing in the bottom 
of the boat. I had hardly begun to 
play him, when straight across the 
cove, winging almost directly toward 
us, came a flock of some twelve or more 
turkeys. 

Bob snatched his gun at the first 
sight of them, then suddenly lowered it. 
“Shoot, man, shoot!” I implored. 

“They’re tame. See that white one?” 

Sure enough there was a large white 
gobbler flying with the flock. 

“But they have blue heads,” I in- 
sisted. 

“By jove, they have.” 


He raised the gun, sighted, and fired. 
A big gobbler dropped straight into 
the water; the others swerved and 
landed on the hill some distance away 
before there was time for another shot. 


“Might as well have had two,” re- 
gretted Bob, as we rowed out for his 
turkey, “but that white gobbler fooled 
me. How on earth did he happen to 
be with them?” 


COULDN’T answer him that but I 

could vouch for the wildness of the 
turkey he shot without waiting for it 
to come to the table. A beautiful eight- 
een pound gobbler it was. 


We landed then, and followed the 
flock up the hillside, going softly, and 
listening as we went. Suddenly there 
was a whirr of wings and the white 
gobbler with two hens flew back to 
the other side of the cove. Doubtless 
we had got “too warm” and they had 
flushed like quail. We were but green- 
horn turkey hunters then and could not 


OA a whale of a difference 


eo a few cents make 


Shoots short, long and long rifle 
cartridges interchangeably, 


Get this right: The world’s best .22 repeater—bar none !— 


is the Marlin Model 39. 


Fifty years of leadership in barrel boring make Marlin Rifles 
and Shotguns the wonder guns the whole world over. 
Buy a better shooter—get a Marlin. Ask your dealer. 


Write for Latest Pocket Catalog 


THE MARLIN FIREARMS CO. 45. Willow St., New Haven, Conn. 


HOPPER BOTTLE| qe 


Fishermen| S——— 


can now ob- 

tain practical la] aL 
grasshopper Ait NUE 
container. Win , 
$1.00 at all dealers. et tka 


A. HEUEL, 74 Reservoir Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. It will identify you. 


NEW METHOD 


GUN BLUER 


Makes old guns like new 
Easily Applied with a Brush 
No Heating Is Necessary 
Restore the finish on five guns 

in ten minutes for $1.00, 


New Method Gun Bluing Co. 


DEPT. F-3, BRADFORD, PA. 
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Every follower of Ike Walton 
should have this book. If your 
hobby is fishing — whether it 
bass, trout or muskellunge, bluegill or crappie, 
tarpon or sword-fish—this book will prove of 
unusual interest. 
It is full of fishinglore, Relates fishing facts and 
hints compiled from the experiences of expert 
anglers. Tells the kinds and colors of baits to use 
—when and how touse them, under varying con- 
ditions of weather or water. Contains advice on 
the care of your tackle equipment. 
Write your name and address on a postal—and 
mail to us for your copy. Sent without charge. 
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SOUTH BE 


10277 High Street 


Lyman 
Windgauge 
Receiver 
Sight No. 54 


For Savage Model 1920 Bolt Action 
-250/3000 and .300. This is only one of a 
number of sights for Savage Bolt Action 
Rifles. There is a Lyman Sight for every 
gun you own, a variety of sights for most 
guns. Ask for Free Folder or send 1!0c 
for complete catalog. 


The Lyman Gun Sight Corporation 
110 West St. Middlefield, Conn. 


Use LYMAN 
SIGHTS 


They Better Your Aim 





g”’ 
Nitro-Solvent Oil 
: MARBLES cieans Guns Easily 


This wonderful oil removes the residue of all powders and 
easily loosens metal fouling and leading. Prevents rusting 
and pitting. Free from harmful chemicals and moisture. 

At sporting goods and hardware stores and post exchanges; 
2 oz. bottle 3c, 6 oz. can Cc, By mail 10c extra. Sample 


fe MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO., 
4 526 Delta Ave. Gladstone, Mich. 


HILDEBRANDT'S NEW HINTS 
About fishin’ is brimful of ideas and 
baits and things. Not a dry line in it! 
For all kinds of game fish, YOUR 
copy is ready. Send for it. 
"PE sGan Zabineeeanes ce: FREE 


In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. 


call, that important rite having been 
left to our skilled guide when we had 
gone turkey hunting; so we were help- 
less save for our eyes and ears. For two 
hours we searched, but no sight or 
sound of turkey did we get. It seemed 
impossible that they could have so com- 
pletely disappeared in spite of the rug- 
gedness of the hillside and the thick 
clumps of evergreens which would fur- 
nish such excellent shelter. Finally we 
descended to the boat and rowed across 
to the other side. Climbing the hillside 
cautiously we came out on top. This hill 
was much smoother and less thickiy 
overgrown than the other one and we 
hurried on hoping to find one of the 
birds that had flown back across. Slip- 
ping stealthily along through the cedars 
we suddenly came upon the white gob- 
bler and one of the hens under a cedar 
tree. 


B° raised his gun and pulled the 
trigger. It snapped. He worked the 
pump and pulled it again as the turkeys, 
becoming aware of us, darted away 
through the thick growth. We fol- 
lowed, Bob working his pump, his gun 
continuing to snap. The turkeys were 
out of sight in two minutes, then we 
heard a whirr of wings and we figured 
we had lost them, but in the distance 
ahead one began to call. We hurried 
on. In the meantime Bob was mutter- 
ing forceful and expressive remarks to 
his gun which were entirely too private 
and intimate to be reported. 

Carefully, carefully we slipped along 
through the cedars. We could hear the 
turkeys calling, getting together for 
the roost, but Bob discovered that he 
had discharged all his shells in trying 
to get a shot at the two turkeys. At 
lunch we had emptied our hunting coat 
pockets into an empty compartment of 
the tackle box, not expecting to have 
any use for shells, so he had only those 
in the gun. We turned dejectedly back 
down the hill, planning to bring a guide 
who knew the ways of wild fowl the 
next morning, and get another chance 
at them. 

It was almost sundown as we de- 
scended the slope to our boat. The de- 
coys were still bobbing merrily at the 
mouth of the cove. We rowed toward 
them, out in the open, but suddenly 
Bob turned the boat in to shore. 

“Look!” he said in an undertone. 

It was a sight to thrill any sports- 
man. The lake at this point was about 
half a mile in width. A line of ducks 
almost completely spanned the water, 
and behind them was another somewhat 
shorter line. They were drifting slowly 
downward. 


“T OAD your gun,” I said, taking a 

paddle and guiding the boat softly 
along the bank back of our decoys 
where a point of land jutting out into 
the water served as a blind. Bob had 


his gun loaded and ready; softly I 
dipped the paddle, edging a little 
nearer. On came the ducks, teal they 
were, the whole line of them. Now 
they were almost opposite our decoys, 
just floating on the water, resting 
doubtless after a long flight. 

Bob seized the psychological moment 
and fired, or I should say, attempted to 
fire. The gun merely snapped and 
threw a shell into the water. He curbed 
his anger until he had time to fire again. 
The nearer ducks had sensed danger 
but they had not yet taken wing; they 
merely broke ranks and became rest- 
less. 

Again he raised his gun, and again 
it snapped. The nearer ones then took 
wing, and in quick succession he at- 
tempted several shots as the whole line 
of ducks rose, circled and wheeled, 
heading down stream. 


OB examined the gun then in the 

midst of much language and dis- 
covered one of my blamed little six- 
teen shells lodged in the barrel. Glumly 
we gathered up our decoys and started 
back to Cliff House. But even the loss 
of those last shots at the turkeys and 
our failure to bag a single duck from 
the largest flock of ducks it has ever 
been my pleasure to see, could not 
dampen the real joys of that day’s 
sport. Besides there would be tomor- 
row and the turkeys somewhere in those 
hills; and there was this evening with 
a blazing log fire and all the thrills of 
the day to recount. 


Nessmuk’s Campfire 
(Continued from page 155) 


After you feel sure of your balance 
try a very gradual slope for a glide. 
Be sure that the body leans forward as 
you start down the course. Keep the 
skis parallel and one ski slightly in 
front. A firmness of the knees will 
help you to keep your balance and keep 
your skis in a straight course. In case 
of uneven grades, flex the knees to keep 
the proper balance. 


The use of a push pole makes one too 
dependent and it is better to avoid us- 
ing one at the start. Try to get your 
balance without it. Coasting down hill, 
it might get in your way and cause 
serious accident. When one becomes 
quite proficient in the use of skis there 
is then some advantage in the use of the 
push pole. One can make more speed 
on level going with one. It can also 
be used as a brake when needed. It 
can be used to advantage in making 
turns. 

One should learn to brake with the 
skis. This is done by toeing the front 
of the skis in and slightly edging them 
into the snow at a very small angle. 
This requires some practice and care 
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should be taken not to edge the skis too 
much at first. As you toe in the skis, 
see to it that this is not overdone as the 
turned ends of the ski may strike to- 
gether. 

When one has accomplished good 
braking form he is ready to try turn- 
ing. This combines both the edging of 
the ski as well as leaning to right or 
left with the body weight. If you are 
making a right turn, you lean toward 
the right, bringing the weight of the 
body more over the right ski. The body 
should incline forward at all times. 


After you have made successful glides 
down hill the question usually comes as 
to just how you are going to get back 
up to the top of the hill. Possibly the 
easiest way is to take a course diagon- 
ally across the slope, then turn and 
tack back up along the slope a little 
higher on each tack. This is a long 
way around and one can save time by 
learning to climb sideways up the slope; 
this is done in two ways. The Herring- 
bone method one first turns both skis 
outward at such an angle as will pre- 
vent backsliding and then lifting one 
ski at a time over and forward of the 
other ski. After repeating this for 
some time one will get the nack. The 
path looks like a herring-bone, which 
accounts for the name given this method 
of climbing upon skis. Another method 
is climbing sideways and one first takes 
a position sidewise to the slope of the 
hill with both skis parallel. One ski is 
lifted above the other up the hill. This 
is repeated until the slope has been ne- 
gotiated. It is nothing, more or less, 
than side-stepping up the hill. 

W. A. KIMBALL, 
White Plains, N. Y. 


Friends of Mankind 


By DouGLas ENGLISH 

Mr. English, who is a distinguished 
British authority on animals and ani- 
mal life as well as an internationally 
famous photographer of animals, traces 
the history of the farmer back to our 
ape-like ancestors, describes the changes 
the centuries have made in the shapes, 
sizes and habits of animals, pictures the 
“Great Hunting Era” which lasted 
over 40,000 years in Europe, discusses 
the localities in which our domestic 
breeds—cows, goats, sheep, poultry, 
dogs, pigs, cats, horses, etc.—originated 
and tells us how they came to their 
present forms and uses, and above all 
makes the story interesting and fas- 
cinating as a romance. 


Published by E. P. Dutton & Company, 
New York City. Price, $3.00. 
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There is not a single moving part in the new Elto Pump. Yet 
a flood of water flows constantly through the cooling system. 
It never fails) The rudder openings scoop up the water as 
the motor runs, straining it to keep out clogging materials. The whirl- 
ing Propeller Blades push and force the water into circulation. Onca 
started, the water siphons continuously. 


Works Perfectly at all Speeds—and in all Waters 


Slow down to a fish-getting trolling speed, or open up the throttle wide 
for a race; go anywhere in mud yor sandy water—fresh or salt. As 
as your engine is running, you / the lio Pump is working. No 
more sticking valves. No more clogging pipes. No more over-heated engines. 
ye more expensive lo 
r Elto advantages are 60% More Power, Much More Speed. Least Weight 
Horse Power, Instant Starting Every Time, Push Button Reverse Safe Rudter 


Steering, Larger Bearings, Sturdier Working Parts, Longer Life. Write for catalog. 
ELTO OUTBOARD MOTOR CO. Ole Evinrude, President 
Dept. 11, Manufacturers’ Home Bldg. Milwaukee, Wis. 


Ole Evinrude’s 
New3 H.P Fast 
LIGHT TWIN 


ITHACA AUTO AND BURGLAR GUN 


L. B. SCHOONOVER, Lieut. of Police for 
the New York Central R.R. says: “The [thacs double 
Ithaca Auto and Burglar Gun is giving $37.50 to $700. 


every satisfaction.’”’ His detectives use it 


Ithaca single 
barrel trap guns 


as the best protection against box-car $100 to $700 
thieves. It’s the best home protector. Catalog free 


It Fits the Running 
Board 
WHALL’S UTILITY 
TENTS 


Storm and Bug Proof 


Can be set up by one 
person in five minutes. 
Sewed in floor. Steel 
Stakes, Mosquito Netting, 
Jointed Pole and Carry- 


Price $37.50 ITHACA GUN CO., Box 25. Ithaca, N. Y. 


Comfortable Camping 


DAY and NIGHT when EQUIPPED with 
Metropolitan Camp Outfits 


Satisfaction or Money Refunded 


Metropolitan Camp Goods _ have SLEEP ON AIR in a 
stood the test for 30 years and 

are recommended by thousands of 

satisfied customers as the most 

reliable for outdoor purposes. 


If Interested in a Real Auto- 
Camp Outfit Send To-day for 


Free Catalog WITH INSIDE AIR MATTRESS 
Packs 8 x 8 x 25 inches 


Metropolitan Camp Goods Co., ‘*“f\8**° Athol, Mass. 


FOLDING PUNCTURE-PROOF CANVASBOATS 


Light, easy to handle,-no leaks or répairs: check as baggave, carry 
by hand; safe for family; all sizes; non-sinkable; stronger than wood; 
used by U. S. and Foreign Governments. Awarded First Prize at 
Chicago wd St. Louis World’s Fairs. We fi: our boats for Outboard 
Motors’ Catalog. 

King Folding Canvas Boat Co., 428 Harrison St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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U.C.TUTTLE’S: 


DEVIL BUGS 
26 = 


The champion fish lure of a back- 
ward fishing season, DEVIL BUGS 
are destined to break all records 
in 1925 for getting the big ones. 


The Trout Devil Bug 

and Devil Bug Mouse 

are the greatest kill- 

ers known for big 

trout. But you must 

Trout Devil Bug know how to use 
Price 50c. them successfully. 


Send for our free 
book, “‘How to Catch 
Fish.” It tells you 
all the tricks for 
catching trout, bass 
and pike. 


O. C.Tuttle Devil Bug, Inc. 


50 Tuttle Bldg. 
Old Forge, N. Y. 





BEAN’S MAINE 
TROUTING BOOT 


The lightest trout- 
ing boot made.: 


Weighs only 68 ounces. Made 
of the very best gum rubber. 
Comes almost to the waist 
but will roll to fit the pocket, 
Perfectly adapted for stream 
fishing, duck hunting, 
swamp hunting, washing 
automobiles, general dull 
weather outing, etc. Guar- 
anteed to give perfect 
satisfaction. Free repair 
outfit with each pair. 
Widths, A_ to EE. 

Men’s 5 to 12, $7.50. 

Extra long or extra 
large legs, $8.00. 

Ladies’, 3 to 7, $7.00. 


Write for catalog 


L.L. BEAN 


8Ol Main St. 
Freeport, Me. 


Catch millions dead easy. The best things go begging 
—that’s history. If you really want to know where you can 
place a few or many $ $ $ where they will grow fast and 
keep growing, let us tell you Where, When and How, etc 
It is all in our new Book, the AVOCADO and the Develop- 
ment of AVUCADO PARK GROVES, that tells of the 
most wonderfully profitable business under the flag, and 
every statement is PROVED and endorsed by the solid 
business men, bankers, etc., of Miami. Avocado groves near 
Miami have been bringing their owners more than the 
criginal investment every year for years. That is, over ONE 
HUNDRED PER CENT. This statement is true. The 
BOOK is FREE; a postal will do. No obligation on your 
part. Let us show you how you can invest $5 or $500 
where it will come back to you year after year. SQUARE 
DEAL L. & D. CO., 16 F. S. Lorrain Arcade, East 
Flagler St., Miami, Florida. 
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Sonny Boy Fishing Contest 
Prize Announcement 


Material Concerning Prize Winners in the Various 
Divisions Will Be Published in Future Issues 


ROM Fulton Chain, a famous fish- 
F ing ground in upper New York 

State, came the affidavit printed 
below, together with outline drawing 
and photo. 

Elton Tuttle is the lucky sonny boy 
who takes first prize in the small mouth 
black bass division. In the photo, the 
winning fish (weight 3 lb., 10 oz.) is 
held in the lad’s right hand. The other 
fish, also a small mouth, weighed an 
even three pounds. It takes skill and 
coolness to land these northern fighting 
fish on a fly rod and artificial lure and 
we congratulate Elton Tuttle on his 
success. 

The following letter by the winner 
tells the story of the capture: 





Epitor SONNY Boy 
FISHING CONTEST: 


On the morning of 
June 27th, Dad and I 
decided to take a day 
off to go fishing. After 
a few minutes of 
preparation we were 
|on the lake in Dad’s 
| guide boat headed for 
the famous fishing 
grounds. 

It was an overcast 
day and while rowing 
across lst Lake of 
the Fulton Chain of 
Lakes, an_ electrical 
storm came up and we 
were thoroughly 
drenched when we 
reached the shelter of 
a state camp. After 
it stopped raining, we 
went out on the lake 
again and cast our 
lines here and there. 
We had a few little 
strikes, but nothing 
very good. We went 
to a little spring hole 
emptying into the 
lake and while there 
caught a few speckled 
beauties, one weigh- 
ing nearly a pound. 
It soon began to grow 
dark and we turned 
toward home. While 
on the way we caught 
a few bass of medium 
size. We were very 
wet and chilled when 





we struck the narrow channel leading 
homeward and it was as dark as a 
pocket. 

We had two favorite spots on our 
way home from which many a large 
bass had been taken. I was very tired 
and sleepy, but as I cast my favorite 
old gray Devil Bug, which had already 
caught many bass for me, close to the 
rocky shore—ZOWIE! something took 
my line and went for deep water 
around under the boat and BELIEVE 
ME! I wasn’t asleep any more. After 
having one grand battle, I finally led 
him slowly up to the boat and carefully 
lifted him over the edge with a sigh 
of relief to know I had landed him 
safely. 


O. Elton Tuttle, winner of first prize, small-mouth black 
bass division. This photo proves that artificial bait gets the 


big fellows 


Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. It will identify you. 
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Coming to our last favorite spot 
along the breakwater, Dad, with his 
skillful handling of the boat, placed 
me in the right position for a perfect 
cast. The old gray bug landed about 
three inches from the breakwater. I 
drew it in very slowly with nothing 
doing. The boat was drifting slowly 
and not making a ripple upon the water 
and I cast again and again without a 
strike until we neared the end of the 
breakwater, and if you never did any 
night bass fishing, you do not know the 
thrill that I got when that thundering 
splash came and something plunged out 
of the water and I felt a fierce tug on 
the line. I tried to keep cool, but in 
spite of all, I got a little rattled. Here 
is where I perfected the lessons that 
my Dad had taught me in playing a 
fish. 

The old fellow gave me the time of 
my life in the dark. He splashed out 
of the water twice and remembering 
what my Dad had told me, I kept the 
tip of my rod close to the water and all 
I could do was to let him fight, giving 
him line now and then and at last, when 
I felt him weaken, I reeled him in 
slowly. At this time Dad turned on 
the flash so I could see and I just 
watched my chance to get my hand 
under his gillse to land him safely in 
the boat as we had no landing net. 
When this old fellow was landed safely, 
I said “He’s a dandy and I bet he’ll 
weigh four pounds.” 

We now started for home, feeling 
satisfied with our catch and when we 
pulled our boat up on shore, we were 
chilled with cold. We reached home at 
11.30 and aroused the house to see our 
catch. The first one I caught weighed 
three pounds and the last—Oh Boy!— 
he tipped the scales at three pounds 
and ten ounces. 

That night after I got in bed, I 
thought of the Sonny Boy Fishing Con- 
test and decided to send a drawing of 
my largest fish in the next day, but 
never expected to win a prize. 


(Signed) O. Elton Tuttle. 


AFFIDAVIT 


Kind of fish: Small mouth black bass. 

When caught: June 27, 1924. 

Rod used: Lancewood, 8 oz. 

Artificial lure used: Tuttle’s White 
Devil Bug. 

Line used: Victoria, H. 

Caught by: (signed) Elton Tuttle. 

City: Old Forge, N. Y. 

Weight: 3 lb., 10 oz. 

Length: 19 in. 

Girth: 12% in. 

Where caught: Old Forge Pond. 

Reel: Meisselbach Rainbow. 

Time of day: 11 P. M. 


Witnessed by: 


1. H. F. Crofut, Old Forge, N. Y. 
2. O. C. Tuttle, Old Forge, N. Y. 
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HEALTH THROUGH 
OUTDOOR SLEEPING 


2 ee 


You know how you feel 
after your vacation— 
buoyant, rugged, invigo- 
rated and “fit as a fiddle”. 


It’s the fresh air that does 
it. How would you like 
to feel like that the year 
round? Witha 


WOODS cfrétic Eiderdown ROBE 


you can sleep outdoors, on the porch or veranda, with all your windows 
open, regardless of weather, and in perfect comfort and safety. 


. Don’t wait until you are ready to start on your next vacation before 


buying this comfortable light as air Eiderdown Sleeping Robe. It is 


impenetrable to cold and moisture. 
Buy it now 


“GO CAMPING” 
every night at home 


It is built for a lifetime of service, 
and when you begin that woods trip 
or automobile tour your Woods Eider- 
down will assure nights of solid rest 


without a thought of the outdoor cold or chill. 


Leave your blankets behind. You will not need them. One Woods Arctic Eiderdown 
is worth a mound of them, and it will keep you warm! The Royal Northwest Mounted Police. 
Hudson Bay Trappers, Arctic and sub-Arctic explorers, United States and Canadian official 
field forces have found this out. Measured season by season, the cost is less than blankets. 
Measured by comfort, health, year round, utility, portability and absence of weight, the Woods 
Arctic Eiderdown Sleeping Robe is a century ahead. 


Address inquiries for illustrated booklet to Dept. F 


WOODS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Lrtp., Orrawa, CANADA 
Factory—Ogdensburg, N. Y. 


Comfy and Dry 


spite o’ wind and weather 


Here's a wonderful coat for the man whose 
work or play takes him out in the open. 
The Filson Cruising Coat in Waterproofed 
Khaki, double over shoulders and sleeves, 
is a splendid investment in comfort and 
protection. Many and generous pockets. 
Not to be judged by its low price. Order 
one inch larger than white collar measure. 


Ask for Complete Free Catalog O. 


$6 C.C. FILSON CO. 


POST- 1005-7 First Ave. 
Seattle, Washington 


“FILSON 
CLOTHES 
for the Man 
Who Knows”’ 


The New Baby 
Game Fisher 


rm Heddon fishing 


Complete Catalog wezuine Dowagiac 1a Made 


/ - / FAMOUS BOOKS /or 
SPORTSMEN 


WITH SHOTGUN AND RIFLE IN 
NORTH AMERICAN GAME FIELDS 


By CAPTAIN BEVERLEY W. 
ROBINSON 
Captain Robinson tells a good story while giving the 


soundest practical advice on big and small game 
hunting of every kind in America. Illustrated. $3.50 


MUSKELLUNGE FISHING 


By BEN C. ROBINSON 


A complete description of the Muskellunge, the 
hardest fighting fresh water fish of the North, and 
methods, bait and equipment for catching him, 
based upon years of personal experience. Illustrated. 

$2.00 


Send for attractive catalog with colored illustra- 
tions and get your name on our mailing list for 
announcements of new books which are being 
added constantly. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY 
35 West 32nd Street : New York 
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HE first choice of discrimi- 
nating fishermen for forty 
years. 


Meisselbach Fishing Reels 


are most dependable when most 
is required of them. A reel for 
every use. The best reels to use 
for every purpose: “Rainbow,” 
“Takapart,”’ “Tripart,”” “Okeh,” 
“Triton,” “‘Neptune,” “Surf.” 


Get a demonstration at your 
Dealer’s. If you cannot gecure 
locally, kindly advise and we shall 
see that you are promptly sup- 
plied. 


Ni Rh lade a8 


Send for our Practical Pointers on 
fresh-water fishing. 


A. F. Meisselbach Mfg. Co., Inc. 
25 West 45th St. New Yerk 


The original and only manufactur- 
ers of genuine Meisselbach Reels. 


full of Hunting, Fishing, Camping, 
Trapping’ stories, and _ pictures 
valuable information about guns, 
rifles, revolvers, fishing tackle, 
camp outfits, best places to go for 


and a thousand and one helpful 
hints for sportsmen, National 
Sportsman tells what to do in the 
Ai woods, how to cook grub, how to 
fH build camps and blinds, how to 
train your hunting dog, how to 
H preserve trophies, how to start a 
H gun club, how to build a rifle 
™ range. No book or set of ——e 
f you can buy will give you the 
=F? amount of up-to-date informa- 
ez tion about life in the open that 
SS you get from a year’s sub- 
Se ecription to the National 
H ; jportsman, 


S2-—\\._SPECIAL OFFER 


On receipt of $1.00 
we will send you 
National Sports- 
man for a whole 
year together 
with one of our 


handsome Mo- 

saicGold Watch 

F obs showr here- 

with. Mail your 

order today. Your 

money back if not 
fully satisfied. 


NATIONAL 


SPORTSMAN 
281 Newburv St., Bostor, Mass. 


Dry Fly Fishing Taught 


Accuracy and delicacy in fly cast- 
ing GUARANTEED. For terms apply 
to Mr. F. G. Shaw, The School for 
Salmon and Trout Fly Casting, 


PROSPECT PARK COURT 


147 Ocean Avenue 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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ONTEST returns were very grati- 

fying on the whole. We received 
applications from boys in practically 
every state in the Union. When affi- 
davits, outline drawings and photos be- 
gan to come into the office, we were 
much surprised to find that entries, 
with a single exception, covered large 
mouthed black bass. 

We realize that the large mouth has 
a far wider distribution than the small 
mouth, nevertheless, we were disap- 
pointed in not receiving more entries 
for the latter fish, inasmuch as boys 
sending in large mouthed bass affidavits 
in the Northern Division, angle where 
the small mouth abounds. 

In considering this point, we wonder 
if the small mouthed bass is harder to 
take than his large mouthed brother. 
Certain it is that the two fish are rarely 
found in the same part of a given lake. 
It is equally true that the smali mouth 
loves deep cool water, with plenty of 
rocks and shade. Here, the fish are 
frequently taken with bait. At certain 
times they will take underwater lures, 
and flies, spinners and bugs on the sur- 
face. 

We believe that study and close ap- 
plication to the subject will bring re- 
sults and we certainly hope to see more 
small mouthed bass entries in the 1925 
contest. 

Several lads submitted affidavits 
of fish other than black bass. One boy 
sent in a description of a thirty pound 
cat fish and while it was a commend- 
able catch, the fish was, of course, in- 
eligible. 


BOY down in one of our Southern 

States sent in an outline and 
weight of a big large mouthed bass. 
The material was unaccompanied by an 
affidavit, however, and though it was 
a very large fish, it had to be ruled 
out of the contest. 

Finally, we got the surprise of our 
life when we received a photo and let- 
ter telling of the capture, by a young 
girl, of a fifteen pound Florida large 
mouthed bass. The fish was heavier than 
the one which takes the prize in the 
1924 Sonny Boy Contest. As the con- 
test is for boys only, it will be impos- 
sible to award the prize to the skillful 
little girl angler. However, we have 
decided that in the 1925 contest both 
boys and girls will be eligible to com- 
pete. 

No entrance blanks will be required 
this year. Complete details of the con- 
test will be announced in an early sum- 
mer issue of FOREST AND STREAM, and 
in the meantime, information concern- 
ing prize winners in other classes of 
the 1924 contest will be announced 
monthly. 

Editor Sonny Boy Fishing Contest. 


First Aid to Animals 
By Dr. JOHN LYNN LEONARD 


This book is indispensable to every 
one who owns any sort of animal, from 
a domestic pet to farm stock. It tells 
clearly and authoritatively, in language 
which the layman can understand, how 
to care for any sick or injured animal. 
There is a final chapter on the common 
ailments of poultry, and a complete in- 
dex which makes the book instantly use- 
ful in time of need. 

Published by Harper & Brothers, New 


York City. Price, $2.50. 


The Bride of the Whirlpool 


(Continued from page 136) 


where they would tend to direct her 
course towards a marshy lake. He 
went farther into the woods and headed 
her out. 

In a few minutes she came; eyes 
flashing, long black sides gleaming, she 
paused for a moment, and, seeing the 
boys, started for the lake, running 
magnificently. 

It was not without counsel that Mc- 
Neil had taken this lake into his plan 
of capture, for it was shallow, with 
narrows about half-way along its 
length; and all its edge and all the 
narrows had grown a rank crop of 
bull-rushes. These rushes were now 
filled with drifted snow and formed 
three natural heart-breaking barri- 
cades. Between the drifts a couple of 
inches of snow covered the glare ice. 


HERE was a yell from the boys 


and a dash for the lake. The 
horses caught the excitement and ran 
as they had never run before; but 
Fanny, with her great swinging trot, 
kept well ahead. Through the first 
drift in a cloud of dry snow that hid 
her from sight, she broke trail for the 
horses. Out on to the lake, where her 
cloven hooves and padded feet stood 
her in good stead. The horses gained. 
Into the second drift they went in a 
blinding white smother of snow and 
steaming breath. Still she gained 
through, and out across the lake for the 
last drift. The horses gained closer 
and closer. The Youngster was a 
length ahead as in they plunged, strain- 
ing horses and wild riders and panting 
moose, almost together. The horses 
drew alongside, and ‘the Youngster, 
with a wild yell, threw himself from 
the horse upon her neck. In a breath 
his brother was beside him, and, in the 
deep snow, panting as if each gasp 
would be her last, she fell beneath the 
double burden. A coat thrown over 
her head, put an end to her struggles, 
and a halter made her again secure. 
After a rest she was coaxed to rise. 
A few handfuls of oats restored her 
good humor, and gradually she re- 
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sponded so far to the old pet names and 
caresses of McNeil that she consented 
to be led home behind his horse. 


FTER her return to civilization she 

appeared to be contented. She 
wandered at will into the oat bin; slept 
on the barn floor, and became absolute 
mistress of the farm. 

With the coming of spring a marked 
development in her growth was appar- 
ent. By the middle of June she had 
shed her dull coat and appeared in a 
shiny black suit, trimmed with pearl 
grey, wearing for ornament beneath 
her throat her long black bell, with all 
the pride of a noble lady. She had 
grown tall—well over six feet—with 
thick black mane above, while deep 
shoulder, long flank, and rounded bar- 
rel gave promise of early maturity. She 
developed a great fondness for McNeil 
and followed him as she did when a 
baby. 

The early summer found her pretty 
much in her old haunts, but the early 
autumn of this her second year brought 
a decided change. Starting suddenly 
from a stock-still position she would 
charge madly about the yard, bearing 
down whatever stood in her way; or 
crash through the woods about the 
farm, under the influence of a cease- 
less urge. One morning in October she 
suddenly turned north, and, without 
warning, was gone. 

Next day there was no return. Days 
followed when McNeil and his boys, 
with all their wisdom of the woods and 
all their knowledge of her habits, 
scoured her old resorts without a clue. 


O* E day when the three tired hunters 
were returning from a fruitless 
search, the Youngster spoke up. 

“Dad, I believe she’s gone back to 
the whirlpool. That’s the way her 
tracks went so far as we could follow 
them, but we lost them in a deep ravine 
among the alders.” 

“Maybe, Son, maybe,” answered Mc- 
Neil, and the Youngster continued, 
“You remember the story of old Black 
Eagle, and how the Spirit of Floating 
Cloud called him back? Well, that’s 
just about the way old Fanny’s been 
acting, and I believe she’s gone back.” 

His father was silent; but next day 
agreed that they should try and follow 
in that direction. So the lads set out on 
horseback, prompted by a feeling that 
led them mile after mile towards the 
Whirlpool. Once they found where she 
had slept, and, encouraged, they hur- 
ried on, and at length came out on the 
same lake, where, on an evening in the 
second spring before, Fanny had first 
seen the light. 

They freed their tired horses and 
walked up the shore towards the place 
of her capture, watching closely for 
signs, when, as they approached the 
spot, the dogs set up a whine, and rush- 
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Every number on the tent illustrated 
above indicates a necessity if you desire to 


CAMP RIGHT 


Better this year 
_ Cheaper thi 


, Our 1925 FREE Catalog 


tells you all about our new ideas in 
Auto Camp Tents, Beds and Out- 
door Equipment. Your prices and 
dealer prices are lower than ever. 


THE SCHAEFER 


"TENT AND AWNING CO. 


L. C. SMITH GUN 
WINS FIRST 1925 TRAP- 
SHOOTING CLASSIC 


HE first week of the new year gave 
renewed evidence of the outstanding 
qualities of L. C. Smith Guns when 

Frank M. Troeh was high gun in the first 
big trapshooting tournament of the year 
at Pinehurst, N. C. Throughout the com- 
petition he shot an L. C. Smith Specialty 
grade double-barrel gun fitted with the 
Hunter One-Trigger and broke 621 x 640 
targets at 16 yards. 


The seasoned field or trap shot realizes 
the advantages of unvarying distance be- 
tween trigger and gun-butt, which is a 
feature of the L. C. Smith double-barrel 
Hunter One-Trigger Guns. He appre- 
ciates the facility with which he can fire 
either the right or left barrel at will and 
the immunity from injury through jam- 
ming of the trigger finger. 


Ask your dealer to show you the L. C. 
Smith Gun equipped with the Hunter 
One-Trigger or if he does not carry this 
gun in stock write direct to the factory 
for full particulars. Send for catalog 319. 


HUNTER ARMS CO., Inc. 


Fulton, N. Y. 


McDonald & Linforth 
Pacific Coast Representatives 


Call Building San Francisco, Cal. 
Export Office: 50 Church St., N. Y. C. 





1425 Larimer St. 


An early start for 
the head of the lake 


Ir you have never experienced the innumerable thrills 
of a long canoe trip, start making your plans right 
now. 

Your first requisite is an “Old Town Canoe.” 
Get an “Old Town” and make those summer vaca- 
tion dreams come true. 

“Old Town Canoes” are strong and steady. They 
are fashioned after actual Indian models, which makes 
for gracefulness and speed. And “Old Towns” are 
low in price. $64 up. From dealer or factory. 

The 1925 catalog shows all models in snappy colors. 
It is free. Write for your copy today. OLtp Town 
oa 593 Fourth Street, Old Town, Maine, 


~ Oriental Wiggler- - 
- x Shimmy Wiggler- - 
Little ggler --- 
eFlyRod 
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tility ushion ™akes a com- 
Utility Cushion fortable, cool, 
dry seat out of a hard, hot or wet one and a 
dependable life preserver in an accident. 

Bends “‘U” shape’or right angle for seat and back 
in canoe, motor boat, porch swing, auto, ham- 
mock, toboggan or baby crib. Fully guaranteed. 


Sitesy Cushion a 


Products 
All Purposes AIR PILLOWS 
MATTRESSES 
CUSHIONS 
SWIMMING 
DEVICES 
HOSPITAL 
RINGS 
ETC., ETC. 


Our patented process 
makes Air Products 


ings comfort to achy 
bones on stool, chair, boat 
seat, bleachers or anywhere 
acool, dry seat is wanted. 
Slip it in your pocket and 
take it anywhere. ade in practical.dependable, 
Many colors and materials. reasonably priced. 


Write for OUR NEW CATALOG of 
Practical Air Goods That Make Outdoor 
Life Safe, Comfortable and Pleasurable. 


AIRUBBER CORPORATION 
514 W. Illinois St, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Hunting and Fishing 
Magazine 


will bring you each month 

all the latest and _ worth- 

while wrinkles on firearms, 

ammunition, fishing tackle, 

camp outfits, sport cloth- 

ing, boats, decoys, ete. It 

will keep you posted up to 

the minute on game law 

changes, wood craft kinks, 

grub recipes, care and re- 

pair of guns and tackle, 

breeding and training of 

hunting dogs, secrets of 

trapping, ete. During the 

many days throughout the 

year when you can’t get 

out yourself with rod and 

gun, you can have almost 

as much fun reading in 

Hunting & Fishing about 

the experiences and looking at pictures of what other good 

fellows are doing in all parts of the country. 

Biggest value ever offered in a sporting magazine, only 


$1.00 for THREE WHOLE YEARS. 


Shoot your dollar in today for three whole years with 
the «distinct understanding that if at the end of three 
months you are not more than pleased with this magazine, 
we will return your money without question or quibble. 


Hunting and Fishing Magazine 
280 NEWBURY ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


J. KANNOFSKY ciiss‘stower 


and manufacturer of artificial eyes for birds, animals and 
manufacturing purposes a specialty. Send for prices. All 
kinds of heads and skulls for furriers and taxidermists. 


@@ 


382 CHURCH ST., Near Canal St., NEW YORK 


ZIP-ZIP 
THOUSANDS of boys are 


made happy 
ZY with this wonderful Zip-Zip shooter, 
something every bey wants and 
, hever gets tired of. Zip-Zip shooter 
is scientifically and _ practically 
made; boys, if you like hunting and 
outdor sports, get a Zip-Zip shooter 
with plenty of pep and force and learn 
that quick and sure 
aim. If your dealer 
happens not to have 
them, order from us. 
i Zip-Zip shooter com- 
plete 35c or three for $1.00; send stamps. coin or money order 
AUTOMATIC RUBBER CO., Dept. 66, Columbia, S. C. 
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ing in, they saw a great cow moose 
stretched at full length. It was Fanny 
—but dead. A bullet had lodged deep 
in her vitals; but the wound showed 
that she had carried it far, till at last, 
worn down with pain, had with her 
last feeble steps followed the Call, and 
come back to the Whirlpool. 


PN deep grief the boys turned away, 
and as they climbed the hill the even- 
ing mists rose above the river, and 
curled into fantastic figures. Watch- 
ing them they saw in the twilight the 
form of a maiden with flowing hair 
and beckoning arms, and turning away 
they said, with hushed voices, “It is 
Floating Cloud—it is the Bride of the 
Whirlpool.””, ———————— 


The Migration of Hawks and 
Hawk Shooting 
(Continued from page 141) 
obliged to stop and load up, a process 
that consumed a minute or two, and 
while the operation was going on sev- 
eral hawks would always fly over; they 
usually came in pairs, so the second 
bird escaped as did many others. A 


single-shot “Champion” breech-loader ° 


soon followed the old muzzle-loader and 
with this I shot more hawks than with 
any other gun I ever owned. I became 
so proficient with this that many times 
I was able to make doubles. I would 
hold my thumb on the top lever and 
when the trigger was pulled the gun 
usually flew open. I extracted the 
empty shell with my right hand and 
slipped in a fresh one which I had been 
holding in my left hand during the 
firing process, then get the second bird 
before he was beyond range. 

Nobody thought of going “hawking” 
without taking at least fifty or seventy- 
five shells, the more the better. I have 
stood beneath an old oak tree in Stov- 
er’s field down in Harpswell and by 
scarcely changing my position, have 
shot twenty-eight hawks between the 
hours of eight and twelve in the morn- 
ing; they always fly better at that time. 

More than once when a boy I have 
consulted with some old_ saltwater 
weather prophet:—“Say, Uncle Bill, 
how’s the wind going to be in the morn- 
ing?” Then Uncle Bill would bite off 
a whale of a big chew of “B. L.,” take 
a good long squint to west’ard, expecto- 
rate and reply: “Well, Frankie, I 
reckon she’s coming off here to the nor’- 
ward all feather-white.” That was 
enough for me; I would go home that 
night and load up an extra supply of 
shells, using plenty of No. 4 shot, then 
go to bed and dream of hawk shooting 
until daylight. 

The sport became so popular at one 
time that many of the city gunners 
planned their vacations for the “hawk- 
ing season” and the storekeepers al- 
ways figured on carrying an extra stock 
of shells at that period. 


ddvertisers mention Forest and Stream. 


I will try to portray a typical hawk- 
ing scene on a mid-September morning 
of twenty-five years ago: The sky is 
of a deep violet-blue with a bank of 
big white clouds hanging lazily in the 
north from which the wind is freshen- 
ing hourly. The air is cool, but not 
too cool, for summer is about to depart, 
yet still lingers as though reluctant to 
go. In the distance lie Orr’s and Bail- 
ey’s Islands separated by a turquoise- 
tinted bay where the white-caps chase 
each other merrily but never quite catch 
up. A large field where a dozen or fif- 
teen men sprawl in various attitudes 
at a distance of one hundred yards 
apart. That “firing line” contains men 
of many walks of life from the higher- 
paid lawyer and physician and college 
professor to the veriest farmer and fish- 
erman. In that body of men is repre- 


sented every type of gun from the old 
single-barreled muzzle-loading “Queen’s 
Arm” to the fastest action automatic of 
the latest make. 


] ARRIVE late, so take a position at 
the nearest end of the line. Greet- 
ings are exchanged with the man next 
to me and I sit down on the grass, rest- 
ing my Remington pump across my 
knees. Crossing the bay from Orr’s 
Island a pair of “chicken” hawks scale 
up over Stover’s woods which awakens 
interest at the upper end of the line. 
The first man is partly standing while 
the second gunner assumes a crouch. 
“What a beautiful chance for a double.” 
I murmur as the “chickens” flutter and 
scale over “number one man.” There 
is only one report which throws a hol- 
low “boom” as the heavy charge of 
black powder ignites. A cloud of smoke 
rolls across the field while one hawk 
folds up and comes down; the other 
keeps on and is doubled up by a charge 
of 4’s from the next man in line; the 
first man is ramming home a fresh 
charge. The second man stops three 
hawks with three sharp “cracks” of his 
automatic; there is no perceptible show 
of smoke; the modern “nitro” powder 
does not generate it to any extent. 
A “PICKED - WINGED” hawk 

swerves sharply from the woods; 
there he goes right over Irwin Connors, 
but Irwin sleeps peacefully on, he has 
been out late to a dance the night before 
at Hamilton’s Hall; let him sleep. 

A sparrow hawk tries to slip past 
“Lon” Douglas. Lon who moves only 
once in an hour or so, raises his old 
8-bore with painful slowness and blows 
the hawk to atoms. 

Along in the middle of the line sit 
Jim Lubee and Al Bibber, the two most 
deadly men with a double gun that it 
has ever been my pleasure to meet; the 
ground in front of them is strewn with 
dead hawks; they are chewing “B. L.” 
and their accuracy with tobacco juice 
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on grasshoppers is on par with their 
hawk shooting. A pair of pigeon hawks 
attempt to sneak over Jim’s head. He 
doubles so quickly on them that the re- 
ports sound almost as one, while Al 
shoots both dead birds over before they 
touch the ground. A lull while pipes 
and chews are renewed; then as the 
flight reaches its peak the guns “boom” 
and “whang” all up and down the line; 
it’s like a picture of the “Battle of 
Lexington.” 


cr of the woods springs a robin 


with a hawk in swift pursuit. The 


robin darts here and: there uttering 
shrill cries, then flies straight toward 
the line of men as though for protec- 
tion. “Poor little devil,” mutters one 
of the men, “I’ll fix that cuss if I can 
get him without getting the robin, too.” 
The robin drops suddenly and the hawk 
slides above him only to turn again, 
but too late, and the man grunts with 
satisfaction as he blows through the 
empty barrel preparatory to inserting 
a new shell. 

My neighbor downs a_ red-tailed 
hawk, breaking its wing. He inadver- 
tently picks up the wounded bird which 
in turn sheaths its talons in the man’s 
wrist. No, there is no letting go, and 
the man finally pulls a knife from his 
pocket, opens the blade with his teeth 
and runs it through the hawk’s neck; 
the man swears softly and wipes the 
blood away. I saw this happen. 


A “CHICKEN” hawk is just over my 
head; it’s a long long shot, but I 
have lots of shells. They are easy to 
hit and I get him exactly right. You 
might think I missed that fellow, but 
watch him a moment. Notice that he 
hasn’t moved a wing since I fired. Held 
up by the wind and with wings out- 
spread he scales some fifty yards or 
more. Now you will notice that his 
wings are drawing in to his sides. 
There he goes, down, down ever so 
slowly at first, then he pitches forward 
as his wings lose their last ounce of 
resistance; the bird has been dead for 
the last thirty seconds; it is an old trick 
with them. Sometimes they retain a 
spark of life until able to alight on a 
tree-limb where they take a death grip 
with their talons and have been found 
later clinging to the limb, though quite 
dead. One old hawk shooter told me 
that he found the skeleton of a bird 
which he took to be a hawk, sitting in 
an upright position on a limb, its talons 
firmly imbedded in the bark. 

I understand that some “hen” hawks 
are “portected.” They have got to be 
mighty well protected and with a coat 
of armor whenever they get within 
seventy-five yards or less of my gun. 
As I remarked before: a hawk is al- 
ways a hawk to me, and the only good 
one is a dead one. I always shoot and 
ask questions afterwards. 


Cleaning is a real joy 
when you have the right tools 
HE VL&D Cleaning Outfit for gun 
and rifle shooters is not only a per- 
fect set of cleaning tools with complete accessor- 
ies, but every sportsman will appreciate the ad- 
vantage of having his cleaning outfit always com- 
plete in this attractive Japanned metal box. 
This outfit has been carefully selected by our 
own gun and rifle experts. rices: Rifle set 
$3.75; Shot Gun set $4.00. Combination Gun 
and Rifle outfit $6.75. The VL&D Guarantee 
goes with each set. Sold direct. 


Von LENGERKE & DETMOLD INC. 


HUNTING F.H.SCHAUFFLER . President» 
FISHING 349 MADISON AVENUE, 
CAMPING New Yorn. Ciry ept. A 


"Bult to 
Endure" 


B-3 sent 
on request 


Lhey Lever Shoot Loose 


OU can pay more, but you can’t buy 
any better gun for consistent shoot- 
ing qualities, hard service and reliability. 


Sold at popular prices to meet every requirement. 
Ask your Baker Agent—we can give you his name—or write us. 
BAKER GUN CO., 253 Church Street, New York 











LOG CABINS and COTTAGES 


HOW TO BUILD AND FURNISH THEM 
By WILLIAM S. WICKS 


(Eighth Edition) 


The most popular book on the sub- 
ject ever written. Full explana- 
tions how to build cabins of all sizes 
with directions and numerous illus- 
trations. Everything from a shack 
to the most pretentious Adirondack 
structure is included. Pictures and 
plans of fireplaces; how to build 
chimneys; rustic stairways, etc. 


134 pp. (43 full-page illustrations 
and 57 figures). Bound in cloth. 
I=sF. 

— Price $2 postpaid. 

BOOK DEPARTMENT 


FOREST and STREAM, 221 West 57th St., New York City 
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The L-A Twin propels yOur 
boat anywhere it will float 

Automatic tilting and hms 
ed L-A Slipping Clutch Pro- 
peller protect both motor 
and boat against damage 
from under water obstacles. 


in the SA Ywin you get 


Power—Speed—Control 


HE L-A Twin is the most powerful outboard 

motor of its weight—weighs 52 lbs. complete 
and develops at least 3H. P. It is the speediest 
motor of its power—drives the ordinary rowboat 
8 miles or more per hour. And now with the 
McNab-Kitchen Manoeuvring Rudder as an extra, 
it is the last word in control. 

Note these additional features: Most powerful 
magneto in outboard field. Rope and rudder steer- 
ing. Indestructible gas tank. Under water parts 
made of non-corrosive aluminum alloy. Quiet 
exhaust. Alemite lubrication. See your dealer or 
write for full particulars. 


JOCKwoOoD-ASH 


5123 Jackson St. 
Builders of Marine Motors for 22 Years 


NEW, TESTED FOR THIS eal 


at BOTH NOVICE AND EXPERT SHORTROD CAS 
ee 6 ew OUNCE WEIGHTED BAITROD ae LURES. 


Gf Fence 
4 
“SINGLE HOOKS ONLY TIED BY <7 a 


arene i 


, Ree oe, —— 


PALL GAMEFISH IN ALL WATERS LAKE OR STREAMS. 
SEND 622 FOR fer4, {F NOT LIKED, RETURN THEM, GET YOUR MONEY BACK. 


wunnessLOUIS RHEAD. AMITYVILLE NY. 


TALOGUE SENT OF FLOATING FLIES AND LURES FOR TROUT OR 


30 Days from 44 Styles, colors Ky 


ae ee ae at 
evereg free 09 sore -50 uy nee eis A 
ssa if desired. Parents often J 
ee 
nts. 


My “‘Roughit’”? Pure Wool Socks Now 
Let me send you half a dozen of my 6 for 
genuine old-fashioned homeknit socks. 
Satisfaction or money back. C.O.D. $998 
er cash with order. 3 pairs $1.75. pe 
Mrs.J. W.R. Norter 512 Proctor Boul. Utica, W.Y. 


FREE SPORT 


MANUAL 


CONTAINING 96 LIVE PAGES OF VAL- 
UABLEINFORMATION FOR THE 
SPORTSMAN. GUNS, AMMUNITION 

and SUPPLIES AT BARGAIN PRICES. 
P. VON FRANTZIUS 
608 Diversey Pkwy. F-3 Chicago, II. 
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With the Marten Trapper 
at Timberline 


(Continued from page 137) 


ermine—my favorite marten set was 
next, the trap being set on the limb of 
a large spruce tree, and here I met the 
sight that gladdens the heart and 
brings a smile to the face of the lonely 
trapper—a dark, silky beauty, hang- 
ing by one hind foot. 

Here I rested and ate my lunch, and 
this being the end of my line, I turned 
toward the cabin, traveling at a lower 
altitude and getting one more ermine 
on the return trip. 


| N this country we get most of our 
marten on the ridges, and in the 
creek beds and ravines at timber line; 
or in the green timber from four to 
six thousand feet altitude. On this 
“Alpine trap-line” I catch only marten 
and ermine, but occasionally I find the 
tracks of wolves and once during the 
winter of 1922-23, high above timber 
line, I found the fresh track of a fox, 
something very seldom seen in this 
country. 

Marten are the main quest of the 
mountain trapper and let me say, he 
certainly earns all they bring him! 


Ducks and Duck Shooting 
By WILLIAM BARBER HAYNES 


A collection of interesting wild fowl 
tales gathered from some of America’s 
most famous duck grounds. The book, 
besides being entertaining, contains not 
a little bit of information. 

Published by William C. Hazelton, 
Chicago, IIl. 


Dreaming Back 
(Continued from page 140) 


of bubbling water and sizzling meat, 
and a fragrance sufficiently enticing to 
have drawn the gods from Olympus— 
unless hunger and appetite are un- 
known in that rather indefinitely lo- 
cated country. I verily believe that at 
least two-thirds of the joy of the hunter 
comes from the camp-fires—and not 
only of the hunter, but of every man or 
woman who loves to dwell in God’s 
natural open spaces. It is a harking- 
back to the primitive if you like to call 
it so—but it is the primitive from which 
we gain strength to endure and live 
our intense civilization. 


MIGHT easily be tempted to dwell 

on the reasons for the camp-fire’s 
attractions—apart from the fact that it 
is useful for cooking purposes—but I 
must speak only of matters relevant 
to this simple story. That fire was con- 
sidered a protection against both wild 


beasts and evil spirits, I will mention 
because of what— But I mustn’t get 
ahead of my story. 

Darkness had fallen over the forest 
when Mac and I finished the last, delici- 
ous morsel of friend grouse and swal- 
lowed the last piece of mealy potato. 
We ate slowly, and we talked as we ate. 

The picture comes back to me vividly. 
The gray-bearded man and I—old age 
and youth—sitting side by side before 
that fire, its light playing on our faces, 
and making the surrounding forest look 
the darker for its own brightness. I 
hear the gentle rustle of the aspen pop- 
lars down near the bank, a sort of 
ghostly sound suggestive of ghostly 
garments, and— 


* * *& * 


A gentle scratching on my room door 
wakes me from my dream. It is the 
way the Scotch fiddler announces him- 
self: he never knocks. 

“Come.in,” I call. 

He pokes his lean and kindly-looking 
face into the room. 

“T just wanted to tell ye that I’ve gov 
a job,” he says. “I see you’re busy 
writin’ so I won’t disturb the wonderfu’ 
author.” He always makes a mock of 
my writing, in a kindly way, and of 
course I get back at him and his fiddling 
in the same vein. 


E lays a small package on the bu- 
reau near the door. 

“It’s a little tobacco I brought over 
with me frae’ Scotland on my last trip. 
It’s strong. Good night.” 

Before I am fully awake again he 
has closed the door and gone. A fine 
chap is the Scotch fiddler. I will try 
his tobacco to-morrow evening. I’m 
glad he’s found a job. He reminds me 
a little of Tom McGregor. 


Alligators and Crocodiles 
(Continued from page 147) 


owing to the conditions prevailing in 
their normal environment, to their en- 
tire freedom, to regularity of feeding 
habits, and so on. 


UNDREDS of alligators in the 
South have been shot and killed 
from decks of river craft; a heavy ball 
from any modern arm is all that is re- 
quired to slay one of them, should the 
ball enter a vital spot. There is no 
truth in the statement that their hides 
protect them when thus hit, as any 
’gator himself will tell you. Many 
young are taken and sold to the bird- 
stores for curios, which further makes 
for the extermination of the species. 
Alligators hold their enemy, man, in 
great fear, although the old ones will 
put up a big fight when cornered. Both 
jaws and tail are used with marked 
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skill and power, and a blow from the 
tail of an old specimen may knock a 
man entirely out. Many good stories 
have been published giving accounts of 
such fights, and the fact is generally 
stated that the ’gator was either killed 
or got away badly wounded. 

Young alligators feed chiefly on fish, 
while the old ones add birds and mam- 
mals to the list. Very young ones catch 
insects, frogs, and various tadpoles. In 
a brief article like the present one 
much interesting history with respect 
to alligators must be passed by, and 
our remaining space will have to be 
devoted to a few words about croco- 
diles. 

As stated, a crocodile can readily be 
distinguished from an alligator by the 
peculiarities of its teeth and its pointed 
snout; its form is more slender, and it 
is a far more agile reptile. A full- 
grown animal may attain a length of 
over fifteen feet, and weigh nearly 450 
pounds. 

































Lo stand in the greatest possible 
fear of man—will even dash away 
from a child should one appear while 
they lie basking in the sun on a bank. 
They are extremely active, and the old 
ones possess the power of raising them- 
selves on their stiffened-out limbs and 
running for short distances. Croco- 
diles in captivity are notoriously vici- 
ous and bad-tempered, and must_ be 
approached with caution. Many of 
their habits agree with the ones seen 
in alligators, and they live upon the 
same kinds of food in nature. Their 
rate of growth, too, is about the same, 
as are their breeding habits, all of 
which is well known to those who have 
had opportunity to study them in their 
native haunts, as well as in the tanks 
at various zodlogical gardens, where 
specimens have been kept in captivity. 















Modern Trapping Methods 
(Continued from page 149) 
kind. A pill generally makes him sick 
and if he’s got other stuff inside to 
absorb the poison vomiting will result, 

Sometimes a coyote will pick up a 
pill, carry it in his mouth for a half 
mile and then spit it out. The trap- 















Established 1822 


William Mills & Son 


19 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 
Fishing Tackle Specialists 


(OVER 100 YEARS) 





Sole Agents for 


H. L. LEONARD RODS 


The Rod You Will Eventually Buy 





Our CATALOG contains not only descriptions 
and prices of goods but also COLOR PLATES 
of FLIES; FISHING MAPS of MAINE and 
NEW YORK (nearby); ANGLER’S KNOTS; 
FLY COLORATION DESCRIPTIONS and a 
NOVEL INDEX” describing outfits for angling 
for various Game Fishes. COPY MAILED ON 
RECEIPT OF l0c IN STAMPS. 


A FEW OF OUR SPECIALTIES: 


Fly Casting Tackle 


RODS FOR WET OR DRY FLY 


‘“PUSCARORA,” 8% to 9% feet 
“MANCO” 8% to 9% feet 

“MILLS’ STANDARD,” 8 to 9% feet 
“H. L. LEONARD,” 7% to 9% feet 


SINGLE-ACTION TROUT REELS 


“CRESCO” (ENGLISH TYPE) 
“KENNET” (ENGLISH)) 
“H. L, LEONARD” 


DOUBLE-TAPERED TROUT LINES 
30-Yd. Size D E 
IMPERIAL (Wet Fly).... $6.00 $5.40 
INTRINSIC (Dry Fly)... 11.75 10.00 

“INTRINSIC” TAPERED LEADERS 
For Dry Fly—2 weights—7% feet 
For Wet Fly—-3 weights—6 feet 


ENGLISH DRY OR FLOATING FLIES 


F 
$4.80 ea. 
8.75 ** 


Sizes 8 regular and 10 Long Shank 
Sizes 6 regular and 8 Long Shank 


BEST “WET” TROUT FLIES 
Either Regular or Light Tied 


“ALBION” WADERS 
(The Only Perfect Waders) 
LEGGINS, Stocking Feet 
LEGGINS, LIGHT Wet. Stocking Feet...... B 
TROUSERS, Stocking Feet 23.75 
TROUSERS, LIGHT Wet. Stocking Feet.... 22.00 


FLY BOOKS AND BOXES 


BOXES with compartments. . 
BOXES with individual clips ’ 
BOOKS (clips or pockets).... 








This Top Lever Spring 
Always Works 


It is the type of top 
lever spring used on 
all Parkers. A strong 
spiral spring set 
snugly in a housing 
assures positivelever 
action always — an 
important point to 










was lowest. ‘‘Champiere’’ 


Bait and Bait Casting Tackle 


RODS FOR BAIT AND BAIT CASTING 
(Bait Rods, 7 ft. to 8% ft.; Bait Casting 5% ft.) 
PARAGON” BAIT, $7.75; BAIT CASTING $6.50 
“NONPAREIL” BAIT, $20.00; BAIT CAST- 

ING (3 Agates) 
“H. L. LEO Three- Piece, 
ar 8 ft. 
‘H. L. LEONARD” Two-Piece, 5% ft. 

ft. (3 Agates) 


BAIT AND BAIT CASTING REELS 
(Quadruple Multiplying) 

“JERSEY,”’ No. 2315, Nickel Plated $2. 
““MANCO,”’ No. J314, Jeweled Nickel Plated. . 
“CROWN SPECIAL,” Jeweled Nickel Silver. . 
“MEEK,”’’ Plain or Jeweled Bearings, 
< $30.00 to $38.00 
BEETZEL,”’ Level Winding 20.00 


LINES—BRAIDED SILK—50-YD. LENGTHS 


“MILLS’ RECORD,” Extra Hard, 3 Sizes 
Drab or Black 


Salt Water Tackle 


RODS 
LECNARD Tarpon 


..1BD Special Bonefish 
STANDARD Tarpon 
STANDARD Light Tackle.......... 28.00 
. L. LEONARD Surf (with spring butt)... 48. 
MONARCH Surf (with spring butt) 
MILLS’ STANDARD Weakfish 
MONARCH Weakfish 


REELS - 
J. VOM HOFE B/Ocean Tarpon 6/0 (large). .$80.00 
J. VOM HOFE B/Ocean Light Tackle 3/0.... 70.00 
J. VOM HOFE B/Ocean Bonefish 
MILLS’ SPECIAL Bonefish 
J. VOM HOFE Surf. 
MILLS’ Surf 
MONARCH Surf 
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While they 

last! 
These are all we have left 
of a lot of genuine im- 
ported Champiere field 
glasses bought when the 
French rate of exchange 


always guarantees optical 
and mechanical perfec- 








consider in choosing 
a gun. 

















tion. 

See distant objects as 
though they were near 
you. Wonderful at prize 
fights, ball games, boat 
races, horse races, aboard ship, on hikes and auto trips. 
An ideal gift. This splendid glass has 8 lenses of finest 
optical glass, over 15% inches in diameter. Wonderful 
light gathering power and sharp definition. Middle bar 
graduated from 1 to 12 for quick reference. 

Only Galilean Glass with 8 Lenses 
Selling Under $30.00 

Only 4% inches high closed, 6% inches extended. Great 
range. A compass is attached to top bar. Tubes 
engraved. ‘‘High Power Aviator’s Glass,’’ or “‘Army Long 
Range.’” Each instrument equipped with neck-strap loops 
and supplied with handsome case and straps. A wonder- 
ful bargain. Only 500 more at $7.95. Order direct from 
this ad. Money back if not satisfied. 

FREE Catalog of Over 200 Glasses 

The world’s finest binoculars, 3 to 24 power. Telescopes 
for sport, observation, target shooting, etc. 

Write to America’s Leading Binocular House 


DU MAURIER CO., Dept. 73, Elmira, N. Y. 
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per comes along, sees his pill is miss- 
ing and wonders why he can’t catch 
up with the poisoned coyote. And that 
isn’t the worst of it. Another less 
suspicious furbearer will come along, 
pick up the bait dropped by the coyote 
and wander off in the woods some- 
where to die undiscovered—a shame- 
ful waste. 


















At your dealer's, 
or send for catalog. 
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PARKER BROS. 
Master Gun Makers 
29 Cherry St., Meriden, Conn., U.S.A. 






































HAVE done a lot of poisoning, off 
and on, during the last ten years. 
I’ve poisoned coyotes in Washington 
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“49 BRAND” 


Mosquito Net Canopies 


These are the nets used by campers, hunt- 
ers, fishermen, hikers, auto campers, etc. 
Made to fit right over cots, beds and ground 
bedding. The fine mesh protects absolutely 
from mosquitos, gnats, flies, spiders, beetles ; 
enables you to read, rest or sleep cool and 
comfortably. Simply suspend both ends from 
convenient trees, stakes or tent poles, 


“All Tucked in for the Night” 


On the ground Used with cot 


Model M (illustrated)—Can be used on either single 
or % width cots or on the ground; weighs about 18 oz, 
complete, including wire rod ends; packs 37” long by 5” 
diameter, $2.25 
if your store cannot supply you, send money order or 
personal check direct to us. Descriptive pamphiet free. 


UNIVERSAL COVER FASTENER CO. 
Department 17 


125 East 28rd Street New York City 


H With Air-Friction Carburetor 

Guaranteed to reduce gasoline bills on any 

ma car from one-half to one-third rease 
power of motorsfrom 30 to 50% 


Sent on 30 Day’s Trial 


Fits any car. Attach yourself. Startseasy incold weather. No 

shifting of gears - slow att ahve tr Ae e aon i 

take advantage of ourspecia jay trial offer. AgentsWant 
AIR-! I Bldg peue CARBURETOR CO. 

1557 Raymond Bidg Dayton, Ohio 


$12.50 J 
U. S. Army Model 1917 Rifle 


Cal. 30, five shot. Barrel 25 1-4in. total length 4 fa. 
Saat 9 1-2 Ibs, Barrel and stock new. Sight 
mounted — receiver. This type by A. E 
Price, $12.50. Ball cartrid $3.50 00. Gun- 
ners ners cleaning ae ote. 15 Acres 
925, 60th ue, 373 


bases fully cae contain pices and aw) 

Bi ls nation of oh 5 ince ITT taith oll Would 
s Includin: since 1 Ol 
Fico Matfed 60” Extablished 1968. ”" 


Wer cts, Salad te. 501 Broadway, New York City 


BINOCULARS 


“Prefer your Binoculars to two 
others we tried out.’’—Yarnell. 
“They surely are all you claim 
for them.’’—Roosa. ‘‘Fine for the 
price.’’ — Wegel. “Very much 
pleased.’’—Barnes. High Grade 
French Champiere Binoculars, 14 
ligne, equipped with extra power- 
ful Achromatic Lenses. Central 
focusing and width adjustment. 
Large field of vision. Ideal for 
study of Outdoor Life. Hunting, 
Motoring, etc. Compact, Alloy of 
Aluminum body, Morocco covered. Finely finished. Will 
last a lifetime. Case and shoulder straps included. Money 
refunded if not pleased. 
High- Power, Big Value, $8.75 C.0.D. 
BENNER & CO TRENTON, N. J. 


Reliable Pheasant Standard 


By F. J. SUDOW 


A practical guide on the Culture, Breeding, 
Rearing, Trapping, Preserving, Crossmating, 
Protecting, Stocking, Hunting, Propagating, 
etc., of Pheasants, Game Birds, Ornamental 
Land and Water Fowl, Singing Birds, etc. 
Valuable Recipes for Poultrymen. “The 
Secret to Make Hens Lay in Winter.” 


95 pages Colored Illustrations Paper, $1.00 
FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 


221 W. 57th St. New York City | 
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' decided to follow his track. 


and silver cross foxes in the Atha- 
basca country. I know the ins and 
outs of the game and believe that, ex- 
cept in rare cases, the use of the stuff 
should be discouraged. Anyone can 
mix a grain of strychnine in a piece 
of lard or tallow and it’s easy enough 
to scatter the deadly pills around the 
woods. The only sure way of getting 
coyotes is to put the poison in one’s 
mouth and hold his jaws shut until it 
takes effect! If one pill don’t work, 
repeat the dose. I have killed coyotes 
with poison by freezing the bait down 
to the ice in cold weather when hunt- 
ing was poor. The animals would get 
down and gnaw at the frozen meat 
until the strychnine took effect. Sel- 
dom would they get more than a few 
rods distant from the spot. The lo- 
location of these baits must be marked 
accurately or you will be unable to 
find them after a heavy storm. Two 
stakes as markers, in line with the 
bait, will answer the purpose, the dis- 
tance between the middle marker and 
the bait being ascertained in number 
of paces. I knew two Swedes who 
made a big catch of coyotes and foxes 
by scattering poison on the Athabasca 
River near where I trapped. They also 
killed a hundred dollar sleigh dog for 
me! 


Henry Braithewaite’s Tales 
of the Forest 


(Continued from page 143) 


he was trying to strike me with his 
feet. I got him down after a while 
when he was weakened from loss of 
blood and I was soaked with it from 
head to foot and nearly all in. Then 
I examined him to see where the bul- 
let had struck and found it was the 
top of the shoulder, just clearing the 
spinal column. I have léarned since 
that an animal struck there will in- 
stantly go down as it gives the spine 
a great shock. 


ONCE shot a moose in the same 

way and he went down just as the 
caribou did. I walked over him step- 
ping on his side with my snow shoes, 
for I thought a much larger bull had 
got away and I wanted to investigate. 
Following the tracks I found it was 
a cow, so I came back to my first 
moose only to find it had got up and 
gone and I have no doubt it was hit 
in the same place as the caribou, for 
there was little or no blood. It was 
near night and I was a long way from 
camp so I concluded to let him go and 
look for him later. Something turned 
up which prevented my returning for 
three or four weeks. The next time 
I was in that part of the country, I 
I found 
he had gone only about a mile when 


he had again yarded and appeared to 
be doing well, so I decided to leave 
him alone. In April the next spring 
when the snow was very deep I passed 
that way again and found him in 
nearly the same place. He had shed 
his antlers in the meantime and 
started a new pair which were some 
eight or ten inches long. That was 
the last I saw of him. 


The Story of the Prism 
Binocular 
(Continued from page 145) 


of the object viewed, some provision 
must be made in the ocular mount to 
permit of its being moved back and 
forth until it comes into correct focus 
for the objective image. Two methods 
of focusing a prism binocular are in 
common use, one being called “inde- 
pendent” or “individual” and the other 
“central:” 


N the individual system each ocular 

is mounted in a helical cylinder which 
can be moved up or down with sufficient 
lee-way to pick up the objective image 
from comparatively close range to in- 
finity. Each ocular mount may be fo- 
cused independently of the other, hence 
the name of the system. Both mounts 
are engraved with a diopter scale which 
enables the user who is familiar with 
his glasses to instantly set them for 
the correct viewing distance without 
the necessity of bringing the glasses to 
the eyes for the purpose. 

The “central focusing adjustment,” 
as its name implies, consists of a post 
placed centrally between the two bodies 


‘of the binocular, to the upper end of 


which a transverse bar is mounted. 
The two ocular mounts are fastened 
to the ends of this bar and move in uni- 
son on two cylinders projecting from 
the main tubes of the binocular. By 
means of a small wheel surrounding 
the upright post, the entire system can 
be moved up and down at will. To 
compensate for any difference in visual 
acuity, the right ocular of this system 
is also mounted in a helical tube which 
permits of its being focused independ- 
ently of the whole. Both these systems 
possess good points in their favor and 
for this reason it is rather difficult to 
express a preference. 


ya the glasses with central 
focusing adjustment can be more 
rapidly changed in focus from near to 
far objects or reverse, those with the 
individual adjustment may with a little 
practice be set to the proper focal dis- 
tance by means of the diopter scales. 
Moreover, the individual focusing bin- 
ocular permits of construction which 
makes it absolutely dust and moisture- 
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proof. It is a significant fact that 
whereas the average beginner will lean 
toward the central type, experienced 
users such as aviators, army and navy 
men will invariably select the individual 
focusing adjustment. Note this, how- 
ever, that for these three classes a bin- 
ocular would be largely used at in- 
finity or great distances where the need 
for a change of focus is unlikely to 
arise. For other requirements, as for 
example the study of birds, where a 
rapid change of focus may be neces- 
sary, the central adjustment would be 
the more desirable one. 


The uses for a grood prism binocular 
are almost infinite. For aviation, mili- 
tary and marine use they are a positive 
necessity, but will add materially to the 
pleasure and benefit to be derived from 
any other use. At the theater or opera 
your powers of vision can be increased 
threefold with a little wide angle glass 
of 3 magnifications. In the pursuit of 
game they are practically indispensible. 
The approaching flock of birds may be 
canvas backs, teal, or coots; a 6 or 8 
power field-glass will tell. 


y= see a hazy outline of a deer a 
mile away and wonder whether it is 
buck or doe. A prism binocular would 
solve the problem beyond possibility of 
doubt. They could well be standard 
equipment for any motor car used for 
pleasure. In’ the mountains or sea- 
shore, for baseball or football games, 
polo matches, yacht racing, horse rac- 
ing, hiking or boxing bouts, in fact, 
wherever the sense of sight is used, 
the occasion can be vastly improved 
with the use of a good prism binocular. 


In conclusion, I cannot too strongly 
stress the term “good prism binocular.” 
The desultory habit of trying one cheap 
glass after another will only cause end- 
less dissatisfaction and useless expense. 
There are many varieties of good 
glasses on the market, and if one em- 
bodies all of the features I have men- 
tioned, and bears the name of a reput- 
able manufacturer, do not hesitate to 
acquire it. If you cannot afford to buy 
a good glass, wait until you can, for 
with apologies to Dr. Bruette “I do not 
know of anything more useful than a 
good pair of binoculars, nor anything 
that is more useless than a bad pair.” 
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The new Carl Zeiss Wide- 
angle Prism Binoculars 
have a field of view almost 
twice the area of the view 
seen through the aver- 
age prism binocular, and 
cover 20 times the area 
seen through a non-pris- 
matic glass. 


- Prism Binoculars 


Distant game you might never see 
with ordinary glasses can be quickly 
spotted with a Carl Zeiss Prism 
Binocular. 


The new wide-angle models have a 
field of view almost twice the area of 
the view seen through other prism 
binoculars, and cover twenty times 
the area seen through a non-prismatic 
glass. 


This greatly enlarged field is also 


a decided advantage in poor light, 
and in following game on the run. 

Carl Zeiss Prism Binoculars have 
great light-gathering power and un- 
usually sharp definition. 

Of strong, dust- and moisture- 
proof construction, they will stand 
a lifetime of hard service. 

At opticians, camera-dealers and 
sporting-goods stores. 

Write for catalogue. 


HAROLD M. BENNETT, U.S.Agent, 150 West 23d Street, NEW YORK 
General Distributing Agents for Canada: The Hughes Owens Co., Ltd., Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Ottawa 


Tried by 
a thousand trails 


(CARLETON CANOES are built 

to stand the gaff of years of the 
hardest service. They do it too. In 
over a quarter of a century of manu- 
facture we have never had one dis- 
satisfied user. 


Carleton Canoes are wonderfully 
light. They are beautifully balanced, 
fast and surprisingly easy to handle. 
And Carleton Canoes are unusually 
reasonable in price. 

Send for our new illustrated catalog. 
It gives prices and complete informa- 
tion. Write for your free copy today. 
Tue Carreton Canoz Co., 33 First 
Street, Old Town, Maine, U.S. A. 


CARON 


Get Our 


Catalogue 


Americen Awning 
& Tent Co. 


236 State Street 
Boston, Mass. 
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Cleans all firearms right. Takes the potassium 
chloride (salt) out of the bore clean as a 
whistle. Prevents rust, preserves resale value, 
Send 10 cent stamp for sample. 


For the working parts use Hoppe’s lubricating 
Oil. A pure lubricant, containing no acid or 
other harmful ingredient, no thinner. Light 
and penetrating, does not gum, 


Ask your dealer. Write for free Cleaning 


Guide. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 


For more than 20 years the Authority on Gun Cieaning 


2311 North 8th Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


Try Our Classified Columns for Results. 


See Pages 188 and 189. 


ARE BEST 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE : 


MANCHESTER VERMONT 
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lefever 


New Lerever NItRo- 


SPECIAL onLY $29.00 
O. K.’ed and purchasedin 
quantities by the U. S. 
Navy. Well finished, 
considering the 
price. Built to 

shoot right and 

stand as much 

use as the most 

expensive gun. 

Most durable 

lock ever 

put in a 


Every 

gun proof- 

tested with an 

extreme load. 

A standardized 

gun built only 

in 20-ga, 28 in., 

16-ga. 28 in., and 

12-ga. 28 and 30 in. with 

14 in. stock and about2% in. 
drop. A Lefever won the world’s 
championship at the Olympic 
games in London. Lefever has 
stood for service and durability 
for over 50 yrs. Write for Catalogue 


Lefever Arms Co., Ithaca, N.Y. 


NOT spend Spring. Summer and Fall gatber* 
ing butterflies, insects? I buy hun* 
dreds of kinds for collections. Some worth $1 to $7 each 
Simp'e outdoor work with my instructions, pictures: 
Price-lirt. fend 10e (not stamps) for my Diustrated 
prospectus sending but 


MR. SINCLAIR, Dealer in Insects, Dept. 9, Box 1424, San Diego, Calif 


MANNLICHER- SCHOENAUER — 
6.5 and 8 mm. Special oe cocee - -$55.00 
Ammunition for above, per 100 5! 
Sole Distributor for GERB. ADAMY’S 
OVER AND UNDER SHOT GUNS 
DeLuxe Grade, 12, 16 and 20 gauge. $165.00 
THREE BARREL GUNS 

DeLuxe Grade, 12, 16 and 20 gauge — 

Also Sole Agent for $149.50 


MERKEL Over and Under and 3 Barrel Guns 


Write for Special Price 


SLOAN’S ®“ CHAMBERS STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 


slept alone—snug and warm, 

y two companions with two 
wool blankets suffered, though 
huddled together. This Fiala 
Sleeping Bag is the only one I 
ever liked.”—Horace Kephart. 


FIALA PATENT 
SLEEPING BAG 


Scientifically Correct 
Weighs but 5 Ibs.; warm as 30 Ibs. of 
blankets. No hooks, strings or crude 
contraptions. Write for circulars and 
prices. 
The MIRAKEL 5x Prism Binoculars, 
genuine Jena; weighs only 5 oz. $22.50 
Camp, Touring or Expedition Equipment 
Let us furnish estimates 
ANTHONY FIALA F 25 Warren St., New York City 
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Cowboys North and South 
By WILL JAMES 


Those who have followed Will James’ 
articles on the West in Scribner’s mag- 
azine will welcome this volume. James 
writes in any easy manner, as though 
he were telling the story directly to 
you. The publishers say in their pre- 
face that “the stories are not trans- 
lated into good English; they are left 
in the picturesque vernacular and 
hence are more than ever real.” The 
author’s versatility is well demon- 
strated in his drawings with which the 
book is liberally illustrated. He is a 
trained observer and a skillful artist 
as well. 

Published by Charles Scrat s Sons, 
New York City. Price, $3.50. 


Beginners Both 
(Continued from page 151) 


and leaped on his back and rode him 
off to the tune of flapping wings and a 
most efficiently jabbing beak that 
sought out the more tender portions of 
a dog’s anatomy with truly mephisto- 
phelian accuracy. The puppy fled but 
he fied in vain, and from that day to 
this he has given all domestic birds a 
very wide berth. 


HEN the first snow came I de- 

cided to begin on the real task 
which a beagle was made to perform, 
the hunting of the hare. I procured 
the services of a half-breed cocker 
spaniel who had evinced a certain dis- 
position to pursue rabbits and haled 
him forth in company with the puppy. 
The spaniel lost no time in running out 
a rabbit, in a harum-scarum way that 
boasted no real knowledge of the art. 
The puppy could not be persuaded to 
join the pursuit. Instead, he sat down 
in the trail and followed every bark of 
the other dog with the greatest inter- 
est and puzzlement, nor would he move 
until the rabbit was circled and shot. 
Then he exhibited intensest interest in 
the “corpse.” I permitted him to sniff 
at it and nose it as much as he pleased 
and then went on with the hunt.. But 
he refused to take up the rabbits. I 
was pretty well disgusted with him, es- 
pecially as the man I was with had shot 
the rabbit and I had fruitlessly fired 
both barrels. We worked with the 
other dog for three days and then sent 
him home. Each time, the moment the 
chase began, the puppy followed the 
same behaviour, sitting in the trail with 
his ears forward and his brow wrinkled 
in puzzlement. 


WEEK later I went out with him 
alone. He worked well on the 
partridges and although it was past the 
season I lost some of my disappoint- 


ment. But then he suddenly picked up 
a scent with a dash quite different from 
his customary slow advance against a 
bird. I knew that at last he had struck 
a hare and ran to a nearby crossing. 
It was a short run and the hare gave 
me an excellent shot. It was a young 
one and but a short way ahead of the 
dog, who came up a few seconds later. 
From that moment he hunted them at 
every opportunity. 


E went farther and farther afield. 

The hunts lasted us through long 
afternoons and at night we would re- 
turn literally dog-tired, but in utter 
content if we had but one rabbit in my 
game-pocket, for, though plentiful, the 
hares were hard to come by and ran like 
foxes. I have known one to keep the 
dog on one circle for well over twenty 
minutes, crossing two ravines in his 
course. There is no exhilaration in the 
world, in my opinion, like the return 
over the snow at dusk when the sun 
has burnished the crust with bronze 
and the northwester promise fresh 
snow at night with the thermometer 
dropping in the minus tens and your 
breath freezing on your coat front. The 
welcome lights from the farmhouse win- 
dows gleam like lamps from paradise. 


A to feel the rabbits in your back- 

pocket bump-bumping on your hips, 
while the little dog plods faithfully at 
your heels, tired out, ears hanging down 
limply, but with his tail stiff and gaily 
upright, it intoxicates you as nothing 
else can. And many a time while Di 
was still small enough, when he seemed 
unusually exhausted, have I picked him 
up and poked him in on top of the 
hares, where he would go peacfully 
asleep, bumping with the game he had 
earned so well, and only the black tip 
of his nose, and maybe one paw, show- 
ing until he came in sight of the barns. 
Then he would scramble out. What a 
delight to stamp off the snow on the 
porch and blow in with a gust of cold 
air, while the dog proves that he is 
still in the ring by- stealing the cat’s 
supper until he is chased away, though 
not seriously, for it is the right of 
every hard-working dog, surely, to take 
something from the pampered creature 
of the house: it is the next best thing to 
chasing rabbits! Those nights! How 
I miss them now and look back at my- 
self sprawled out in a big chair, smok- 
ing a good old meerschaum, while Di 
slept, pressed close to my feet on the 
floor and dreamed perfect epics of run- 
ning big buck-rabbits and acted the 
chase with tiny yelps and a great scurry 
of feet. 


E grew into a dog quickly after this. 
I shall never forget the celebrated 
event that marked this great culmina- 
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tion of the dreams of a puppy’s heart. 
He had watched the stiff ceremonious- 
ness of the collie about the barnyard 
for weeks, and one day, in emulation, 
when he thought I was not watching, he 
addressed himself to a stump with all 
the elaboration of a true-blue. The 
process was one of tremendous signifi- 
cance in his eyes, and I could almost 
see him hoping for a successful out- 
come of the event. But alas! Just as 
he attained the correct attitude, he 
lost his balance and toppled over on 
his back. -It was the most absolutely 
ludicrous thing I have ever witnessed 
and I had the poor taste to laugh, for 
which he could not forgive me. He ran 
into the barn and I could not cajole him 
into coming forth, until I brought the 
shotgun out, when he immediately ap- 
peared, with every sign of having for- 
gotten all about it. And when we shot 
a rabbit, he again attempted this cri- 
terion of his desires, and to his inex- 
pressible delight, he was victorious. 
He missed not a single opportunity to 
display his prowess on the return walk, 
and I fear it interfered temporarily 
with his hunting. 


O longer a puppy, he developed by 

leaps and bounds. His body lost 
its shapelessness and his legs were 
strong and firm. He began to run his 
rabbits furiously, faster than any dog 
I have ever seen, and on his good days, 
it took him no time to bring them 
around. I soon found that he knew 
more than I about where to find the 
quarry, but I never allowed him to 
think so. It was necessary to be more 
careful with him. I forced him to stay 
at heel while I still-hunted, which called 
for a good deal of self-command on the 
part of both of us, and I never per- 
mitted him to leave the kennel or enter 
the woods ahead of me. I spent long 
periods teaching him to stay in a chair 
while I was out of the room, and not 
to touch food unless expressly allowed 
to do so. I usually did not let him pick 
up a track of his own chosing but put 
him on one that I had selected. He 
learned to break from the trail in 
whichever direction I wished, from a 
mere motion of my hand, even though 
he might be far ahead of me. 

To me it is the most beautiful sport 
in the world to be alone in the snow- 
hushed woods, working with a dog that 
knows every wish, that you have taught 
yourself. I was new at the business 
and more than once I lost my temper 
and poor Di suffered the painful end of 
a switch, sometimes very acutely, 
though he never bore malice or sulked. 
I sometimes think they did him good, 
and one old English groom told me that 
you can never hurt a hound by beating, 
“They were built to be licked.” This 
I believe to be a distinct overstatement. 
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Fisherman’s Paradise 


Largest trout ponds in Massachu- 
setts. Abundance of trout weighing 
from V4 lb. to 2 lbs. Fly fishing ex- 
clusively. Two hours’ auto ride from 
Boston. Perfect roads. Accommoda- 
tions for fishermen. A few member- 


ships for sale. For particulars corre- 


spond with 


CAPE COD TROUT CLUB 
L. B. Handy, Mgr. Wareham, Mass. 


Red Rock Ranch 


Write me now for a Spring Bear Hunt in the 
Jacksons Hole country, for 1925, from May Ist to 
June 15th, with a guarantee that you will get your 
bear, Black, Brown and Grizzly. Grain fed saddle 
horses, comfortable camp and no hardship attached. 

Also summer boarders, up-to-date cabins, Yellow- 
stone Park trips, with pack outfit, mountain pack 
trips and full hunting parties for moose, elk, deer, 
mountain sheep and bear, trout fishing guaranteed. 


RED ROCK RANCH 
CRYSTAL CREEK 
A Western Ranch Run by Western Men 
Redmond & Simpson 
Jackson, Jacksons Hole, Wyoming 
Address JAS. S. SIMPSON. Reference furnished. 


Western Ranch 


In the heart of the Rockies, best of hunt- 
ing and fishing, bear, elk, deer, sheep, 
grouse, ducks and geese. The house and 
immediate surroundings have been well im- 
proved. As a home for a sportsman and his 
friends, it could not be better. Particulars 
on request from owner. 


ADDRESS OWNER, 


c/o Forest and Stream. 


Fly Tying, Rod and 
Lure-Making Ma- 
~O~- terials and Supplies 


Tools, Instruction Books, etc. 
Srend some pleasant and profitable time this winter 
making and repairing your own tackle, and it will sure 
add to the fun next time you go fishing to play them on 
your own make. Send for complete free Catalog. Flies 
tied to order. 


J. A. WILLMARTH, ROOSEVELT, NEW YORK 
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Made in 
12-16-20 
24 and 28 
Gauge 

Has a balance 

and feel in 

the handsthat 

no other gun 

can approach. 

Built by Chris- 

toph Funk in 

Suhl, master 

gun makers 

for 90 years. Mod- 

erately priced. 

In stock or made to 

special measurements 

without extra charge. 


Send for Catalog 


BAKER & KIMBALL 
38B South Street, Boston, Mass. 


Sole American Agents 
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TOWN FOR SALE 


In Northern Minnesota among ‘‘Ten Thousand Lakes,” 
on railroad (station on property) and improved auto- 
mobile highways. Virgin fishing lakes near. 

98 aeres on big lake 

64 dwellings of two to ten rooms 

40-room boarding house 

Fine club house 

General store, boat house, barns, warehouses, ete. 
Unusual opportunity for resort, summer school, camp 
or manufacture of boats and sporting equipment. Low 
price for quick sale. Will consider trades for Chicago 
real estate. Write 3 


Edward Hines Lumber Co. 


1328 Otis Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Channel Bass, Weaks, Kings 


Excellent Hotel, Best Va. Cooking, 
Booklets. Fishing Season opens last of 


April, Closes in October. 
A. H. G. MEARS 


Wachapreague, Eastern Shore, Va. 


H&K 
New 


TRAPPER MODEL | 


For CAMPERS, VACATIONISTS 

and TRAPPERS. 7-shot r-peater, 

double action, perfect balance. $ 50 
Shoots .22 Long Rifle, .22 Long b 

or Short Cartridges; 6” barrel; 

accurate shooting; solid frame; Add Postage 26c 
blued steel; large walnut grip. 

American made and guaranteed. Splendid value. 


Franklin Sptg. Goods Co., 147, W. 63rd St, New York 


My Friend the Partridge 
The Habits and Habitat of the Ruffed Grouse 
By S. T. HAMMOND 


A delightful reminder of crisp autumnal 
days in the covers. It tells of sport with 
the noblest of game birds, the habits and 
habitat of the ruffed grouse, with just the 
right touch of reminiscence and personal 
experience. 

He is an acknowledged authority on grouse 
dogs, and has probably had more experience 
in the field than any man of his day. 


Illustrated Cloth, $1.50 


Birds of America 


148 pages 


1,000 of our native birds described and pic- 
tured—over 300 species in color. This is the 
first time the subject has been dealt with fully 
in a popular work; and the treatment is not 
fragmentary—it is complete and systematic, 
with many interesting stories of bird life sur- 
rounding the hundreds of pictures. 


882 pages. 3 Volumes. Colored Illustrations 
Not sold separately. Buckram, $17.50 per Set 


Bird Guide 
By CHESTER A. REED 


Vol. 1—Water birds, game birds, and birds 
of prey east of the Rockies. Vol. 2—Land 
birds east of the Rockies. Pocket-size hand- 
books each describing and picturing in colors 
more than 200 birds. The descriptions are 
brief and clear, but comprehensive. Each 
volume is boxed, and can be had in either 
leather or cloth binding. In form and con- 
tent they are ideal aids for the amateur bird 
student. 


Vol. 1, 240 pp. 
$1.25; Lea., $1.50. 


Vol. 2, 228 pp. 
$1.25; Lea., $1.50. 


ALL BOOKS SENT POSTPAID 


Color. Ill. Flex. Cloth, 


Color. Ill. Flex. Cloth, 


New 1925 catalog sent free on request 


Forest and Stream Pub. Co. 


221 West 57th St., New York, N. Y. 
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Sell Foxes 


A permanent lifetime propo- 
sition for you in a substan- 
tial, unlimited industry. 


Big Pay Jobs 
for Producing 
SALESMEN 


Our men have made from $200 to $1,000 a 
—— and more. Our national magazine 
roduce live leads for you. WRITE 
16 AY for full particulars and our FREE 
selling outfit of photos and profit charts on 


Si. Fes, is 


Customers need have no previous fox ex- 
Foss se or own any land—we ranch foxes 
or them—the arn — the animal increase 
and pelt ielding investment 
for their steady income for 
man who intends to retire. Field un- 
limited—sell prospects with $5 or $5,000. 
Menyeelling plane—full or artownership, 
aie cer time paymen ‘osts nothing to 
ull particulars. WRITE TODA 


Witidewapd Faivesis 


3705 Windswept Building 
HENDERSON, Jefferson Co., NEW YORK 


PHEASANTS 


Full plumaged Lady Amherst Golden 
For Sale — and Silver Pheasants; also 1924 
hatched stock. All our stock are pure bred, very 
hardy and strong in finest condition, right for breed- 
ing this spring. Also pure wild mallards, pintails, 
black mallards, Canada and Egyptian Geese. 
Orders for eggs of high fertility from several 
varieties of pheasants and wild duck booked now for 
spring and early summer delivery. Est. 1895. Address: 


WALLACE EVANS GAME FARM 
ST. CHARLES, ILL. 


chase hy 


Make Money Raising Squabs 


Highest market ever known. Breeders 
shipped everywhere. Homers, Car- 
reaux, White Kings a Specialty. All 
other breeds. Send stamp for Catalog. 
Als’ b Co..40 N. St., Allst 


Squab Book FREE 


Coes selling at highest prices ever known. Greate 
. qa FH] years, ar aber breeding 
. sed in one mon’ es! 
pp Shem. Raised fp : ip ovary where 
. tablished ed 24 ears 
freciook. x lice 


son on St. +» Melrose High., Mass, 


Natural Wild Duck Foods 


that will bring thousands of Wild Ducks to your 
waters. Thirty different duck coaxers for spring planting. 
The natural wild aquatic foods which are hardy and 
guaranteed to grow. Write describing waters and 
receive free pianting advice, helpful literature. 


WISCONSIN’S 
ATIC 
NURSERIES 
BOX 331, OSHKOSH, WIS. 
>, Plant nowin waters near you and have 
Ka “oempecay feeding ground that will at- 
and keep wild ducks on your 


pee nat ee Ducks come hundreds 
of miles to x ee 28 years’ experience. 


iscount now. Free planting 
information is yours for the asking. 
Terrell’s Aquatic Farm 
My wed H. Bik. Oshkosh, Wis. 


Silver Fox News 
Free Copy 


Get the truth about the Silver Fox 
business. Helpful Hints for those 
who are in the business and those 
planning to goin. Send for free 
copy or $1 for 6 issues. 


SILVER FOX NEWS 
J38 W. 34th St. New York 
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Bra ar is a something in the woods 
in winter that nothing can repro- 
duce: the cold, the stillness, the loneli- 
ness, like a perfect line of poetry, burn 
their way into the imagination in a way 
that almost hurts. They weave a spell 
that cannot be erased. Many a time I 
have gone out at night after moon- 
rise without a gun and let the dog run 
a rabbit just to be alone and hear the 
notes come stealing over the snow with 
that distant silvery tinkle. It is in- 
describable. For a time the dog’s voice 
seems to crawl close to the ground, but, 
after a certain limit has been passed, 
it ascends to the moon like the flight of 
a gothic spire. It haunts whoever has 
heard it; he cannot escape it. 

After the close of the season in the 
spring, I wandered about the woods 
without a gun, letting the dog do as he 
pleased; at intervals calling him back 
and keeping him in discipline. But 
one day he started on a track back in 
a balsam swamp that led him out of 
hearing among the hills. His bell did 
not sound as if he were running a rab- 
bit. It advanced slowly, with deep 
steady notes, as it turned away. I felt 
that something was up and crossed to 
the next ridge and waited. As I sat 
there and smoked, I heard the dog head 
into the gully about a mile up; and 
about two minutes later a big red fox 
ran by within twenty feet of me. 


|" startled me more than it did him, 

but he scoured away and crossed the 
river a little below me. Presently Di 
came along, with the measured, rocking 
gait of an old-timer, following the 
scent with deep whoofs. He had found 
new game to hunt, and he was show- 
ing me how to do it in the proper mode. 
Having no gun was a bitter pill, for 
that day marked the end of my vaca- 
tion, but there will come such another 
winter, perhaps, who can tell? And I 
know at least that Diogenes will be 
ready as he always has been, the little 
blighter! People laugh at me for be- 
ing a sentimentalist about dogs, . but 
they do not know whereof they speak. 
Usually they are the proud possessors 
of some toy Pekinese or some such ani- 
mal, who looks as if he belonged to the 
Ming dynasty, and whose actions seem 
to prove it. 


Two Salmon 
(Continued from page 165) 


sang out, and I was once more experi- 
encing the thrills of a coming battle. 


ORTUNATELY I was about oppo- 
site him and kept that position, so 
that he started up stream in spite of 
the strong current of the rapids, but 
did not go very far, and after remain- 
ing tranquile for a quarter of an hour 


he started to work his way down the 
river by short rushes, frequently leap- 
ing out of the water, when the top of 
my rod went down automatically, as I 
am sure I did not control it voluntarily. 


The water beginning to get too deep 
for wading, I got into the canoe, and 
then the battle in the deep pool below 
the rapids continued with alternating 
phases of hope that he was getting 
tired, as I gradually worked him in 
towards the canoe, and despair when 
he rushed across towards the over- 
hanging trees and racines on the far 
bank. However, by keeping opposite 
him and exercising all the strain which 
the nine foot leader and the split bam- 
boo rod would stand, he was worked 
away from these dangerous points, and 
his black, square tail began to show 
above the surface of the water, a sure 
sign that he was tired. At last he was 
within a few feet of the canoe, and the 
guide made a dash at him with the gaff 
but missed him. He went across like a 
streak of lightning as if he had just 
been freshly caught, but his leap up 
on the far side was the last, although 
he stubbornly struggled and kept away 
for another quarter of an hour. 


EANWHILE one of our party and 

his guides had come down and 
were watching the battle. I asked them 
to take their canoe across on the far 
side of the river and hold it against an 
overhanging tree under which I feared 
the fish would run. The hour was get- 
ting late, and the guides anxious to 
negotiate the rapids on our way home 
before daylight failed, and they took it 
into their heads to try to gaff the fish 
on the far side of the river. The bow 
man missed the fish, found his gaff 
around the line and let go, and here 
was my beautiful salmon with the gaff 
on the line bobbing up and down like 
a branch in a rapid liable at any mo- 
ment to cut the leader, and loose its 
precious burden. I made a few re- 
marks which, although not in French, 
were easily understood by the guides 
in the other canoe, and they warily ap- 
proached the fish until one of them was 
able to tap the end of the gaff with 
his pike pole which released the gaff 
from the line and it went sailing down 
the river, and once more there was a 
chance of landing the fish. I lost no 
time reeling him in until at last he was 
within striking distance and the guide 
gaffed him neatly below the back fin 
and landed him in the canoe—a silver 
beauty, thirty-one pounds in weight. 


tee is the story of only two salmon, 
but altogether I had the good for- 
tune to kill thirteen fish, and our party 
of four, two of whom left before the 
good fishing began, got twenty-six, the 
average weight being twenty-three 
pounds. 
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It Is Not All of Fishing to 
Fish 


(Continued from page 133) 


in the gullet. Then again, there will 
be a dozen or more strikes at a mov- 
ing bait to one lying still on the bot- 
tom. During April the Spanish mack- 
erel is running through the inlets and 
passes to the land-locked bays, often 
accompanied by the sea-trout (spotted 
weakfish). Both fishes are surface 
feeders and take either fly or bait 
eagerly. They run in schools at this 
season, and are readily seen as they 
plow along the surface causing ripples 
that shine and sparkle in the bright 
sunlight. The fishing at this time is 
practiced from wharves and piers, or 
from the sandspits or points of inlets. 
The long piers at Port Tampa and 
St. Petersburg are favorite localities. 
The fishing is best on the flood tide, 
but often on the last of the ebb. No 
special directions are needed except 
to keep the bait in constant motion 
on the surface, the fish will do the 
rest. Both are fine game-fishes, and 
the angler will have all he can well 
attend to with one bending and strain- 
ing his fly-rod. A single fly is suffi- 
cient, one with some gilt or tinsel on 
the body, as the silver doctor. Live 
bait, as pilchard or anchovy, will in- 
sure success, or a metal or small bone 
squid or spinner may be used with 
equal success. For obvious reasons I 
always preferred fishing from the 
point of an inlet, or from a_ boat 
moored alongside a wharf. 


Among the many bay fishes that may 
be taken with fly or bait or artificial 
lures may be mentioned rovallia or 
snooks, cavalli, gray or mangrove 
snappers, redfish or channel bass, all 
good game-fishes, with many others. 
Wherever barnacles, bed oysters or 
coon oysters abound, will be found 
sheepshead, drum, croakers, Bermuda 
chub, etc. These fishes will suit the 
lazy angler who loves to sit on a wharf 
or in a boat, and with fiddler-crabs 
and beach fleas lure these free-biting 
species that never tire of nibbling off 
and crunching his bait with their 
strong teeth, and whose way of re- 
sistance when hooked is to bore down- 
ward and forcefully for the bottom. 


Nor is this all. Even the handliner 
is amply provided for, and in a way 
that his fondest anticipation and most 
expectant fancy never dreamed of. 
Key West will prove to be the Elysium 
and Heart’s Desire of his most ex- 
alted piscatorial ambition. With the 
exception of bread, fruit and vege- 
tables the diet of the Key West folk 
consists almost entirely of fish, and 
these are supplied freshly caught 
every day, and at a small cost. A 
fleet of small sloops called “smackees” 
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proceed daily to the outer reefs and 
channels, where the fish are caught 
with handlines and deposited in a 
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where they are killed, cleaned, strung 
on palm-leaf fiber and delivered to the 
customer. 

The handliner can always proceed 
to the fishing grounds with one of the 
Bahaman boatmen, white or colored, 
and I would advise him to choose one 
of the latter as more active, more pro- 
ficient and more attentive and oblig- 
ing, and moreover, with a good stock 
of sea lore and anecdote, and always 
a good sailor and fisherman. The 
smackee is anchored over a reef or 
near a coralline ledge and the fishing 
begins ad libitum and ad infinitum. 
The bait is ready to hand, in the holes 
and crevices of the rocks, from which 
it is taken with a two-prong spear. It 
is the sea-crawfish or spiny lobster, 
and resembles the northern lobster ex- 
cept for the absence of the two large 
claws. It is broken into small pieces 
and is a most killing bait. There is 
usually a sponge glass, a wooden pail 
with a glass bottom, in the boat, and 
by immersing the bottom beneath the 
surface the angler can view his quarry 
at home as they swim lazily amid the 
sea-fronds, sea-feathers, sea-fans and 
other gorgeous forms of marine flora. 
Thus he can pick out his particular 
variety, and perhaps fool it. 

And so, the boat rocks gently to the 
swell of the tides, with the ever pres- 
ent company of the terns, gulls and 
kitty-wakes as they circle around 


















FISHING TACKLE 


Deal Direct With the Manufacturers 

Security in buying tackle 
comes from the honor of the 
house that builds it. We 
serve a multitude of anglers 
who insist upon “value re- 
ceived’”’ for the money they 
spend and we have no come- 
backs. Our name on a rod 
or reel symbolizes the high- 
est achievement of this 
highly developed art. Since 1867 we have 
made and sold Tackle. This is surely a rec- 
ommendation in itself. 

Catalog of 160 Pages Sent on Request 


Edward vom Hofe & Company 
91 Fulton Street New York City 







































































































































Geneva Binoculars 


Finest glasses the 
money will buy. 

A glass for every 
use and every 
pocketbook. 


4 to 20 Power 
$12 to $60 
Every glass sold on 
10 day trial and 
guarantee of abso- 
lute satisfaction or 
money back. Get 
the Geneva price list 

























‘Brings the 
view close first. 


a Send for descriptive circular today 
GENEVA OPTICAL CO., 31 Linden St., Geneva, N. Y. 




















Catch Fish, 
STEEL Wi RE TRAP. It catches them 
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ten feet from tip to tip, soar grace- 
fully well upward to the zenith. The 
fishes are legion in numbers, and of 
every hue of the prism, with beauti- 
ful markings of stripes, spots and 
bars, with fins of gorgeous tints. They 
are not so choice in names as hogfish, 
pigfish, porkfish, muttonfish, margate 
fish, snappers of every degree as dog, 
schoolmaster, glass-eye, lane, yellow 
tails, squirrelfish, porgies of many 
kinds, and last but not the least are 
the “grunts,” the favorite breakfast 
fish of the Key West population, white, 
brown, yellow and black. 






—not the story 
@IPTEEN STANDARD PATTERNS 
a Pte * 
Tied on No. 4 BOORS ..0e.e- 4.) WE 
Tied on No 8 books. . 

Ask Your Dealers or Send Direct 


Prescott Spinner Mfg Co. 
(Chas. H Stapf) 
Prescott, Wis. 















New Yorks newest end mae 
beautifully furnished hotel ~ 
accomodating 1034 guests 
Broadway st 63% Street. 
wiTH PRIVATE 7, 
oh g950 | ep, 
ROOM WITH PRIVATE BATH- 
$350 
ALL OUTSIDE ROOMS 





Dr. Little’s Dog Book 

By GEORGE WATSON LITTLE, D.V.M. 

A comprehensive and authoritative 
book about dogs. Contains chapters on 
the hisory of the dog, bench secrets, 
care of the dog, diet, training and dis- 
ease. 
Published by Robert M. McBride & Co., 

New York City. Price, $4.00. 
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THE NAVAJO RUG 


AVAJO Indian Rugs are woven by hand of sheep’s wool in fascinating designs 
and colorings. They are the only hand wrought floor coverings made by a 
primitive people in the United States. 


The weaving is done by the women and young girls, the latter being taught some of the steps as 
early as four years old. The great fear of the old Chiefs is that as civilization encroaches upon the 
tribe, the art of weaving will gradually die out, and every effort is being made to perpetuate the 
remarkable artistry and crafthood that has made the Rugs of the Navajos superior in some ways 
to Orientals. 

Navajos are alike on both sides; they do not curl; easy to clean; wear for more years than any 
other floor covering you can name; inexpensive. Just the attributes you are looking for in an ideal 
rug. The large majority of rugs come in a combination of gray, black, white and red, with either 
the red, white or gray predominating. For living-rooms and porches gray backgrounds are generally 
the best; for bedrooms, bathrooms and camping blankets, get white backgrounds; and for dens, 
cozy corners, couch covers, etc., the red backgrounds give that fine touch of color that warms the 
heart and lends a distinctive air to the scheme of decoration. 


The Prices Vary According to Size 


-+++ $20.00 
25.00 


4x7 approx. ...... $35.00 
5x8........60.00 to 75.00 


3x5 approx. .. 


If not satisfactory they may be returned in exchange for others, or money will be refunded 
promptly on request. You pay express charges both ways. Forest and Stream will 
guarantee any transaction under this advertisement. 


THE NAVAJO ASSOCIATION 
221 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 





Send for 


mou Shing 
rtsmen’ | 
Spo en S WILBUR E EAS PEEP SIGHT, 
deadly addition to the modern shotgun. Makes good 
Book 


shots of poor ones. Fast enough for snap shooting, 


ducks, or at traps. Automatically shows how to 

lead correctly—No more gues work. Made of blued 
steel, clamps rigidly on breech of gun barrels. 12, 
16, 20 28 gauges. Double guns only. Postpaid, $2.50 
including booklet. ‘‘Wing Shooting Made Easy.” 

It contains descrip- 

tions of all leading 

outdoor books with 

prices. Keep it as 

a ready reference. 


tooklet alone sent on receipt of ten cents. Teaches 
the art of wing shooting. 


WILBUR GUN SIGHT 
116 West 39th St., P.O. Box 185, Times Square, NewYork 


Bungalows, Camps and Mountain 


Houses 


Contains a large variety of designs by 
prominent architects, many of which are suit- 
able for summer use and permanent residence. 

Camps, hunting lodges, and log cabins are 
also presented, suggesting designs for vaca- 
tion dwellings in woods and mountains. 


160 pages Illustrated Cloth, $2.50 


Forest and Stream 


Publishing Co. 


221 W. 57th Street 
N. Y. City 


FOREST and STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


221 West 57th St., New York City. 


In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. 


Classified Advertisements 
DOGS 


In transactions between strangers, the pur- 
chase price in the form of a draft, money order 
or certified check payable to the seller should 
be deposited with some disinterested third per- 
son or with this office with the understanding 
that it is not to be transferred ‘until the dog 
has been received and found to be satisfactory. 


POINTERS AND SETTERS 


ENGLISH POINTER PUPPIES— BRED 
from finest shooting stock. Sire and Dam_ both 
registered in Field Dog Stud Book. Papers 
furnished with each puppy. J. M. Drumm, 
Mercersburg, Pa. 


THOROUGHBRED LLEWELLYN—IRISH— 
English—Gordon setters—Pointers—Irish Spaniels 
—Chesapeake Retrievers—pups, trained dogs— 
describe kind -wanted—enclose 6 cents descriptive 
lists. Thoroughbred Kennels, Atlantic, Iowa. 


MY HUNT OVER, SACRIFICE, BROKE 
bred pedigreed Llewellyn bitch, best ever $75; 
pedigreed pointer bitch 3 years bred, $75; pedi- 
greed Pointer and Setter dog do it all, $75 each. 
Papers on pups. R. C. Boyce, 748 Miss. Ave., 
Memphis, Tenn. 


ENGLISH SETTER PUPPIES FOR SALE. 
Large and‘ husky. All papers. Clarence Jones, 
Kampsville, Il. 


I BREED SOME OF THE HOTTEST 
blood available in poi i 
i and puppies from_two months 
ye yous od. Papers with all. Earl Reuter, East 
ton, 


HOUNDS AND BEAGLES 


BEAGLES ARE RAPIDLY BECOMING 
the leading sporting dogs. Hounds and Hunting 
have more beagle news than all other magazines 
combined. Sample, 20c; $1.50 yearly. Desk F. 
Hounds and Hunting, Decatur, IIl. 


HOUNDS FOR ANY GAME, TRIAL 
guaranteed. Three States Kennels, Somerset, Ky. 


PURE-BRED AMERICAN FOX HOUNDS, 
suitable for coon, cat, skunk, opossum, mink, deer, 
fox, wolves and rabbits. Trained and untrained; 

ies. July and Walker strains. Trained 
zs sold on ten days’ trial. J. E. Adams, Mont- 
gomery City, Mo. 


FOR SALE—BEAGLES, ALL AGES. 
Harold Evans, Cold Springs, Indiana. 


BIRD DOGS FOR TRAINING 


WANTED—BIRD DOGS FOR TRAINING. 
Thirty-four years’ experience in developing shoot- 
ting-dogs on grouse and quot, Excellent refer- 
ences. A. E. Seidel, Danville, Pa. 


DOG REMEDIES 


SYLVALENE DISTEMPER REMEDY FOR 
dogs. Guaranteed. $1.00 per bottle, post paid. 
Doherty Drug, Rapid City, So. Dak. 


MISCELLANEOUS DOGS 


THE BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS, 
Berry, Ky., Dept. S, offer for sale: Setters and 
Pointers, Fox and Cat Hounds, Wolf and Deer 
Hounds, Coon and Opossum Hounds, Bear and 
Lion Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit Hounds. 
Shipped for trial. Catalogue ten cents. 


fMOOTH FOX TERRIER PUPPIES. BEST 
of Sabine blood, $15.00 to $25.00. Maridell Ken: 
nels, Eldorado Springs, Mo. 


._WONDERFUL NEWFOUNDLAND _PUP- 
pies. Eligible American Kennel Club. 

i Few as good, none better. 
Cedar Farm Kennels, Hartsville, Ind. 


TRAINED COON HOUNDS AND BIRD 
dogs; trial; catalog five cents. Frye’s Kennels, 
Finger, Tenn. 


PUPS FROM CHAMPION SIRE OF 
Northwest Sheriff of Rockville Center, AKC223834 ; 

am, Wanda von Hohenstein II AKC392312. 
$50.00 each. Chas. Zeman, 144 11th Ave., South 
St. Paul, Minn. 


FOR SALE—SCOTCH COLLIE PUPS, 3 
months old; bred from registered stock. D. Geo. 
Lowry, 1608 Fourth St. N. E., Canton, Qhio. 


It will identify you. 





CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


Rate: Fifteen cents per word. (Initials and numbers count as a word.) We accept ame, money-orders or checks. Remittance must be enclosed 


ANTIQUES AND CURIOS 


CALIFORNIA GOLD, % DOLLAR SIZE, 
27c; % dollar size, 53c; Eagle cent and catalog 
10c. Norman Schultz, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


HUNTING BOWS, RELICS, MINERALS, 
geology, coins, archery, butterflies.. Thousand 
Indian articles, Catalogue 10c._ Indiancraft F. S. 
Company, 466 Connecticut, Buffalo, N. Y. 


LIVE STOCK 


PHEASANTS, QUAILS, WILD DUCKS, 
and wild turkeys, many varieties. Order eggs 
now. Some splendid breeding stock for immediate 
shipment, Possum Hollow Game Farm, R. 9-20, 
Springfield, Ohio. 


I CATCH FROM 45 TO 60 FOXES IN 
from 4 to 5 weeks’ time; can teach any reader of 
this magazine how to get them. Just drop me a 
card for particulars. W. A. Hadley, Stanstead, 
Quebec, Canada. 


14 WILD MALLARD EGGS POST-PAID 
to you, $2.00. Alice Crow, Camden, Mich. 


PHEASANTS, QUAIL, WILD-TURKEYS, 
Waterfowl, Elk ‘and Deer. Eggs for spring de- 
livery. Stamp for price list. © Yaeer’ s Pheasantry, 
Walhalla, Michigan. 


MORE DUCKS WILL COME TO YOUR 
favorite haunts next fall, if you plant Wild Rice, 
Wild Celery, etc., now. Plenty of rice for imme- 
diate delivery. Liberal discount now. Free plant- 
ing advice. Write Terrell’s Aquatic Farm, 285 
H. Blk, Oshkosh, Wis. , 


FERRETS FOR KILLING RATS AND FOR 
breeding purposes; white or brown; either sex; 
price $5.00 each; also bred females. List 5 cents. 

Younger, Newton Falls, Ohio. 


PHEASANT EGGS FROM OUR SUPERIOR 

We sell wild 

animals, parrots and cagebirds. Quails for March 

= April delivery. Edgemere Game Farm, Troy, 
io. 


WILD RICE FOR SPRING PLANTING; 
Booklet “Wild Rice 


both. Also other wild duck attractions. 
Hamilton, Detroit, Minnesota. 


GUNS AND AMMUNITION 


LOADING TOOLS, MOULDS, SCALES, 
Measures for Metallic Cartridges and .410 Shot 
Shells; also M. J. Bullets, Primers and Cases. 
Handbook and Catalog 10 cents. Modern-Bond 
Corp., 827 West Fifth St., Wilmington, Delaware. 


CLOSING OU s OF 
SAUER SHOT GUNS. Send for special 


rice list. Baker & Kimball, 38 B South 
treet, Boston, Mass. 


———————— 
REAL ESTATE 


SEIZED AND SOLD FOR TAXES 


$ 45 for 5 acres, beautiful lake front. 
$ 50 for 10 acres, hunting camp site. 
$ 92 for 50 acres, mixed farming, good market. 
$315 for 160 acres, wheat & dairy farm, Manitoba. 
$378 for claim near mines that have paid millions. 
Lots from % acre to 2 square miles suitable for 
hunting, fishing, farming, mining, lumbering, sum- 
mer cottages, camp sites, etc. All offered at ten 
cents on the dollar of their value. $5 and $10 
down and easy monthly payments. Send for illus- 
trated list describing the above and hundreds of 
properties seized and sold for taxes. Send no 
money, send for list to-day so you will have first 
choice. TAX SALE SERVICE, 72 Queen Street 
West, District 5S, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 


FOR SALE—20 ACRES OF GOOD LAND 
in game region of Northern Michigan. Write 
Beulah Robinson, Iron River, Michigan. 


RESORTS 


_ FOR SALE—SALMON AND TROUT FISH- 
ing waters, situated four miles east of Metapedia 
on the Restigouche River. For full particulars 
apply to Joseph Duncan, Campbellton, New Bruns- 
wick, Canada. 


Ir, writing to 


with order. April forms close March 1 st. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


EARN $25 WEEKLY, SPARE TIME, WRIT- 
ing for newspapers, magazines. Experience un- 
necessary. Copyright book free. Press Syndicate, 
955, St. Louis, Mo. 


BIG MONEY AND FAST SALES. EVERY 
owner buys Gold Initials for his auto. You char, 
$1.50; make $1.35. Ten orders a day easy. 
for particulars and free samples. American Mono- 
gram, Co., Dept. 34, East Orange, N. J 


HELP WANTED 


AGENTS—GUARANTEED GENUINE GOLD 
leaf letters, anyone can ‘put~on stores and office 
Large profits, enormous demand. Free 

Metallic Letter Co., 412 N. Clark St., 


MEN WANTING FOREST RANGER, RAIL- 
way mail clerk and other government poe 
Write for free particulars. Mokane, Dept. A-28, 
Denver, Colo. 


EARN $110 TO $250 MONTHLY, EX- 

penses paid as Railway Traffic Inspector. Position 

d ” home 

Excellent op- 

1 Write for Free Booklet G-53. Stand. 
Business Training Inst., Buffalo, N. Y. 


BOOKS 


MR. A. E. WILSON-BROWNE, OF RAVENS- 
cliffe, Sutton Coldfield, England, who is disposing 
of his well-known Library of Angling Books, has 
compiled a priced catalogue. This will be invalu- 
able to collectors, as it contains over 2,000 items, 
many rare and interesting. Price 75c, or in boards, 
$1, post free. 


TAXIDERMY 


F. SCHUMACHER, MANUFACTURER OF 
glass eyes for taxidermists. Taxidermists’ supplies. 
285 Halladay St., Jersey City, N. J. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


HARRIS AND SHETLAND HOMESPUN 
Tweeds direct from Scotland; the “real thing’ for 
distinctive Sports Suits; hand-woven and wonder- 
fully good-looking. Booklet and latest exclusive 
— free. T. B. Macaulay, Harris Tweed 

arehouse, 120 Stornoway, Scotland. 


TOBACCO—THREE YEAR OLD LEAF. 
Ibs. chewing $2.60, 8 smoking $2.20, 8 second 
smoking $1.40. Pay for tobacco and postage 
when received. Old Homespun Co., Hawesville, 


Ky. 
THREE BIG FORMULAS! FISH LURE, 


Game Lure, Mosquito Chaser. Postpaid, Two 
Dimes. Smith, Box 64, Ferndale, Mich. 


_ FISHERMEN: BUY YOUR HIGH QUAL- 


ROWBOAT ANYONE CAN MAKE. BLUE 
print and instructions 27 cents. Al. Heath, 1418 
Clairmount, Detroit, Mich. 


Woodcraft 
By NESSMUK 


No better book for the guidance of those 
who go into the wild for sport or recreation 
was ever written. No one ever knew the 
woods better than “Nessmuk”™ or succeeded 
in putting so much valuable information into 
the same compass. Camp equipment, camp 
making, the personal kit, camp fires, shelters, 
bedding, fishing, cooking, and a thousand and 
one kindred topics are considered. 


151 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50 


FOREST and STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
221 W. 57th ST. New York, N. Y. 


Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. 
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Motor Boats and Boat Motors 
By VICTOR W. PAGE and A. C. LEITCH 


All who are interested in motor boats, 
either as owners, builders or repairmen will 
find this latest work a most comprehensive 
treatise on the design, construction, operation 
and repair of motor boats and their power 
plants. It is really two complete books in one 
cover as it consists of two parts, each com- 
plete in itself. Part one deals with THE 
HULL AND ITS FITTINGS, part two con- 
siders THE POWER PLANT AND ITS 
AUXILIARIES. 


512 pages Cloth, $4.00 


Illustrated 


Camp Life and the Tricks of 
Trapping 
By W. H. GIBSON 


Comprehensive hints on camp shelter, log 
huts, bark shanties, woodland beds and bed- 
ding, boat and canoe building, and valuable 
suggestions on trappers’ food, etc., with ex- 
tended chapters on the trapper’s art, contain- 
ing all the “tricks” and valuable bait recipes 
of the profession; full directions for the use 
of the steel trap, and for the construction of 
traps of all kinds; detailed instructions for the 
capture of all fur-bearing animals; valuable 
recipes for the curing and tanning of fur 
skins, etc. 


300 pages. Cloth, $1.50 


Illustrated. 


Camping and Woodcraft 
By HORACE KEPHART 


In two volumes. Vol. I, Camping. Vol. Il, 
Woodcraft. The old edition of this book was 
the standard work on the subject for over ten 
years. The new edition is enlarged, entirely 
revised and brought up to date, after two 
years had been spent in the undertaking. 
Vol. I deals with outfits, making camp, fires, 
camp cookery, etc., etc. Vol. II, “Woodcraft,” 
deals chiefly with such shifts and expedients 
as are learned or practised in the wilderness 
itself, where we have nothing to choose from 
but the raw materials that lie around us. 
Contains over a hundred illustrations. The 
volumes may be bought separately or in sets. 
Vol. I, 405 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $2.00 
Vol. Il, 479 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $2.00 


FOREST and STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
221 W. 57th ST. New York, N. Y. 
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If Your Dog Is Sick 
Look to His Kidneys 


If they are out of order 

he will be sensitive 

across the loins, his urine will be 

high-colored and frequently voided, 

his coat will be harsh and staring, 

his eyes blood-shot, skin unhealthy 
and saliva ropy. 

For this condition nothing equals 

Dent's Tablets, a kidney alterative 

and diuretic, good for man or beast. 


5o'cents The Dent Medicine Co., Serbers 


Free Dog Book 


by noted specialist. Tells how to 
FEED AND TRAIN 
your dog 
KEEP HIM HEALTHY 


and 
CURE DOG DISEASES. 


How to put dog in condition, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, dis- 
temper. Gives twenty-five famous 


Q-W DoG REMEDIES 


and 150 éllustrations of dog leads, training collars 
harness, stripping combs, dog houses,ete. Mailed free 


Q-W LABORATORIES 
Dept.6 Bound Brook, New Jerse 


Is This Worth the Price? 


Stop your dog breaking shot and wing. 
Teach him what whoa! means, No iong 
trailing rope or spike collar. Our field 
dog control is not cruel. Can be carried 
in pocket and attached instantly to dog’s 
collar. Dog can’t bolt. Fast dogs can be 
worked in close and young ones field 
broken in a week. Works automatically— 
principal South American Bolas. Sent 
postpaid with full directions for $2. Testi-« 
monials and booklet, Making a Meat Dog 
sent on request. 


MAPLE ROAD KENNELS Pris 


BOB ARMSTRONG’S 
Distemper Medicine 


The product of years of experience 
with Distemper cases. This is no patent 
medicine but the greatest Distemper 
killer the world has ever seen. 


GUARANTEED to cure 99% of 


Distemper cases if taken in time 
and according to instructions. 


Put up in tablet or powder form. 
Packages, enough for four dogs, 


price $7.50. 


Leaves no after-effects such 
Chorea, etc. 


The best life insurance you can put on 
your dogs. 


BOB ARMSTRONG 
ROBA, ALA. 


POHIC 


The field trial winner with a shooting dog's 
brain. The lion of his tribe, bred in the 
purple. The greatest bird finder of his day 
and the sire of twenty winners. Puppies 
and trained dogs for sale. 


E. D. GARR, LaGrange, Kentucky 


In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. 


“. « « watched me drive away from Mansfield plantation” 


“Old Blue” 


The Evolution of a Thirty Dollar Dog 


By LOU SMITH 


president of the United States, 

found time to make an annual 
pilgrimage to the South Carolina coast 
for the duck shooting which was, at 
that time, reported to be most excellent, 
where the Black, the Peedee and the 
Macama rivers empty into the Atlantic 
Ocean at Georgetown, South Carolina. 
Charles W. Tuttle of Auburn, N. Y., 
decided, a few years ago, that the 
Finger Lakes region of Central New 
York where he first saw the light of 
day was no place for a gun and dog 
lover after old Boreas came roaring 
down from the northwest in December, 
so Charlie Tuttle decided that he would 
investigate that country in which Pres- 
ident Cleveland found ducks aplenty 
and being a resourceful man it took 
Charlie about two minutes to decide 
that the postmaster at Georgetown, 
S. C., might know of just the kind of 
place a northern man afflicted with gun- 
dog fever might locate to at least re- 
lieve that incurable fever and the post- 
master did know a thing or two about 
the way to go at this proposition my 
Auburn friend put up to him. 


ee CLEVELAND, when 


HE letter sent north from George- 

town recommended one Col. Hugh 
Oliver, lawyer, politician, sportsman, 
and all round good fellow as a native 
son who knew every land owner around 
the Georgetown country by his front 
name, and Col. Hugh also knew where 
the best shooting was, because he had, 
since a boy, hunted all that country 


with a very ancient but dependable Ith- © 


aca gun, so Col. Oliver was called into 
the case and promptly offered to show 
several delightful plantations anyone 


of which might be had at a very rea- 
sonable figure. 


O Charlie Tuttle journeyed to 

Georgetown, S. C., and soon secured 
Mansfield Plantation on the Black River 
about six miles from Georgetown, and 
thereafter Mr. and Mrs. Tuttle with 
dogs, guns and all those things neces- 
sary to make a sportsman happy mi- 
grated to the sunny coast of South 
Carolina when the first rough winter 
weather swept over the nc~theastern 
states and soon after that the writer re- 
ceived a command to quit Ithaca, N. Y., 


The author (standing) and companion 


It will identify you. 
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and journey to Mansfield Plantation, 
where one might successfully hunt any- 
thing from quail to deer. 


RRIVING at Georgetown we mo- 

tored out to Mansfield over a beau- 
tiful shell road and never will I forget 
the first glimpse I had of that old 
plantation house at Mansfield with the 
long driveway leading up to it, lined 
with overhanging live oaks and the 
Florida moss festooned from every limb 
made a northern man think, surely this 
must be the happy hunting ground the 
original Americans hoped to reach if 
they were good Indians. 

Soon we were in shooting togs with 
Jack and Dick combing the fields for 
quail covies, which they found and 
handled as only good shooting dogs 
can, and that evening we shot over an- 
other pair of dogs which were likewise 
good, then came a game dinner served 
by Uncle Ned and presided over so de- 
lightfully by Mrs. Tuttle, and after 
that pipes and a roaring fire in a real 
century old plantation fireplace, and the 
guest was happy and content, but not 
so host Tuttle, because he had seen a 
dog in a garage in Georgetown that 
day and the more he talked about that 
dog the more apparent it became that 
we were destined to hunt up a new dog 
next morning rather than hunt quail as 
had been planned. 

So the first order of business after 
breakfast next morning was a journey 
back to town and a visit to that gar- 
age ostensibly to find a knock which 
did not exist in our car but really to 
buy a dog as only a northern Yankee 
would buy him. After spending the 
better part of the forenoon dickering, 
we exchanged $30.00 for one big blue 
ticked young setter and returned to 
our plantation home both of us as im- 
patient as children to try out our new 
purchase. 

The first quarter of an hour afield 
brought forth the remark from host 
Tuttle that he believed he would have 
to “talk chilly” to that “blue goose” and 
no goose ever sailed around a field 
much faster than did that up-headed 
ambitious and inexperienced blue dog. 


‘TRUE he knew when he should stop 

and it’s also time he tried to stop 
but seldom could apply the breaks fast 
enough and generally he “froze” just 
where the covey had been before it 
flushed and there held his point until 
his new owner arrived, “talked chilly” 
to him and threatening Blue with such 
a licking as he had promised to dogs 
for years and years but never had and 
never would administer to any dog. 
Well, that was the start we got with 
“Blue”, not a good start, but still there 
was something about that $30.00 dog 
we both liked and that season we 
worked him along with perceptible im- 
provement day by day. 


In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. 





SPRATT’S DOG CAKES 
AND PUPPY BISCUITS 


Made according to the old health 
and stamina-building formula which 
for more than 50 years has been the 
choice of owners, breeders, and ex- 
hibitors. For a variation in diet 


feed 


SPRATT’S OVALS 


the new pocket dog biscuit. A con- 
veniently-sized “Meat Fibrine’’ bis- 
cuit for every size and breed. Write 
for samples and send 2c. for new 


book on feeding. 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 








‘Battle Creek Health food for Dogs’ 


A Complete meal for An. dogs, very iateavme and nutritious. 


tter than mea 
On this WE P offer “ freight. 
yj Nee echios rn of Rockies 
2 Lb. Cartons » zs 
3 : Sacks 3.00 3.50 
Bi: 3 s 
500 * In * 4300 300 
ORDER TODAY 
pape Ss order or draft direct to factory and shipment will 
Battle Creek Food Co. 
le Creek, 


POLICE DOGS 


Sturdy Northern stock 
sired by a brother of 
“Strongheart” with 
over thirty Champions 
in pedigree. 


VAN DEN NORDEN KENNELS 


Krimina’ 
Rapes Yen See Ashland, Wisconsin 


Polizei AKC334026 270782 











Ch. Cole’s Blue Prince IT 
* * * * * . * * 
English Setter puppies by Ch. Cole’s Blue Prince IT 
and out of best brood matrons are for sale. These 
puppies will make real bird dogs. Priced at $50 


and up 
c. DeLaney Martin, 1609 Madison Rd., Cincinnati, 0. 


| ENCLISH SETTERS 
AND POINTERS 
PUPPIES and GROWN DOGS 
Ask the Man Who Owns One 
J. O. VAUGHN Retreat, Pa. 








Recommended by the leading 
breeders and fanciers. 


Free Kennel 
How to care for your dog. 
Dept. E, The Delson Chemical Co. 
42 Penn St., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 











“Dog and Black Fox Insurance” 

Policy covers death from any 

cause, theft and loss by escape 
Lowest rates, 


LLOYD’S NATIONAL UNDERWRITERS 


Peoria, - . - - Illinois 


FREE {2.2 :000 ov oan 


ASK FOR IT TODAY! Points the way 
to profitable dog-raising. Devoted to dog 
and puppy diseases, remedies, nursing, 
management. Published bi-monthly. State 
number of dogs kept. I'll send it free. 
Dog questions gladly answered. 


A. D. BURHANS, Publisher, Box 11-F, Waterloo, lowa 














A few drops of Dent's Distemper- 
ine five or six times a day will cure 
distemper and save your dog. 


Do not attempt to raise a puppy 
without it. Price 50 cents. 


DENT MEDICINE CO. 
Newburgh, N. Y. 


















“Strong Heart’? Police Dogs 
Se “Character plus Appearance.” 
Y~ You can pay more but you can’t 
get a better dog. 

UN BEAM FARM 


RONG HEART KENNELS 
New Brunswick, N. J. 










HN 
East Turnpike 








It will identify you. 


DOG TRAINING 


I have one of the largest and best stocked 
game preserves in this country. The setters 
and pointers | break are given the oppor- 
tunities on game necessary to develop a 
birdy shooting dog. 


R. K. (Bob) ARMSTRONG, Roba, Ala. 

























English Setters, Pointers 


and 


Wire Haired Fox Terriers 


Puppies and grown dogs 
of the best of on 
FOR SA 

Good dogs at «re 


GEO. W. LOVELL 


MIDDLEBORO, MASS. 
Tel. 29-M 


DOGDOM 


America’s Greatest Dog Magazine 
Devoted to all breeds 

Monthly articles by Freeman Lloyd, A F. 
Hochwalt, Lillian C. Raymond-Mallock, W. 
R. Van Dyck, Bert Franklin, D.V.M., and 
other well known writers. Profusely illus- 
trated. Twenty cents a copy. Send for 
free sample. 
$2.00 a year; Canadian, $2.25; Foreign, $2.50 

DOGDOM Book department can_ supply 
any book about dogs published. Write to- 
dey for book-list. 


DOGDOM 


F. E. Bechmann, Publisher 
509 City Na ’I Bank Bldg., Battle Creek, Michigan 


DO YOU WANT A 
Wonderful 
Dog 
Catalogue 


FREE? 


Everything You Need for Your Dog 
Collars — Chains — Medicines 
Write to 


VON LENGERKE & DETMOLD, Inc. 
45th St. & Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


FISHERMEN—ANGLERS 


Do You Want to Make Your Own Rod? 

Build It From Butt to Top? Wind It? 

Varnish It? Put on the Mountings? 
Complete It? 


For twenty years I have specialized 
in rod construction and am now in a 
position to offer this service to 
Sportsmen throughout the country. 


Unmounted Hand-Made Split Bamboo 


Glued and Ready to Mount Materials to 
Complete 
OC 


Per Set Per Set 


For Fly Rods, 3-piece with 
extra tip $10.00 
For Bait Bass Rods, 3-piece 
with extra tip 10 
For Bait Casting Rods, 2- 
piece with extra tip.... 
For Light Bait Casting 
Rods, 2-piece with extra 
tip 
For Dry Fly Salmon Rods, 
3-piece with extra tip... 
For Wet Fly Salmon Rods, 
3-piece with extra tip... 18.00 12.00 
Materials to complete above rods include full sets of 
German Silver Mountings, Ring Cork Grips, Agate 
First Guides and tops, sets of Guides, Winding Silk, 
Hardener, Varnish, Brushes and Rod Cement. Rod 
repairing also neatly done. Estimates given. ll 
correspondence given personal attention. 


CHAS. J. MOHR, {iti inced, Nestor 


$ 6.75 
6.75 


10.00 8.00 


8.00 


15.00 9.00 


In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. 


HE next season Blue was a real 

covey dog, then because Sam 
Creighton didn’t show up one morning 
with “Buff” the Chesapeake retriever 
we took “Blue” along when we went for 
ducks and “Blue” eventually became a 
good duck retriever. 


As the years rolled by he became 
“Old Blue,” one of the dependable shoot- 
ing dogs, a pal one enjoyed being out 
with and the last time I said good bye 
o “Old Blue” he watched me drive 
away from Mansfield plantation and 
he looked after me as you see him 
looking in the picture which goes with 
this tale of the old south and real hos- 
pitality such as one alway finds at this 
dreamy old plantation on the South 
Carolina coast. 


Answering an Attack on the 
Trapper 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


| N reading the National Humane . 


Review this month I noticed an 
article by R. H. Murray knocking the 
trapper and his game. 

Mr. Murray says, “I have yet to see 
a trapper who was not as heartless as 
a hyena and as destructive as the 
plague.” 

That was a bad break, as the trap- 
per of today is the sportsman and con- 
servationist of our country. In the 
first place the wise trapper doesn’t 
make the mistake of trapping a sec- 
tion entirely out but will leave some 
of the animals for seed. Also he makes 
his sets so that death is instantaneous 
and the animal wil! not suffer for hours 
in the steel grip. As to being destruc- 
tive, a trapper who knows fur will 
certainly not make the mistake of trap- 
ping out of season if that is what Mr. 
Murray was hitting at. 

Mr. Murray also says that he cannot 
see how anyone with a heart or even a 
grain of pity for harmless creatures 
capable of suffering can do it. Of 
course there is such a man as a poach- 
er and such a thing as cruelty in trap- 
ping. Why? Because of some of the 
lazy birds who make their sets any 
old way, do not give a whoop and go 
over their line whenever they feel like 
it. This man is not a trapper he is a 
loafer looking for the easy spots in life 
but he will soon learn that he isn’t 
going to get something for nothing at 
the trapping game. The real trapper 
works for all he gets and is a man 
and will give you the shirt off his 
back in a pinch. I haven’t had the 
opportunity of meeting very many 
trappers but I have met some. One 
especially, I stayed with for a few days 
and he was a real dyed in the wool 
trapper, a good hearted fellow and as 
good a friend as I have ever met. 

I think that those who are always 
trying to knock the joy out of life 


are the ones who started that litt} 
ballad entitled, “Anti Pistol Legisla. 
tion.” 

Some men don’t care for hunting o 
fishing and never have had a pistol ig 
their hands for fear of getting hurt 
but put a good pistol in the hand of a 
man who can handle one and no thug 
is going to tell him to stick them up 
if he has half a chance. A man or a | 
few men started this pistol law and | 
there were several others who couldn’t 
use their own judgement so they fol. 
lowed in like a bunch of sheep. Just 7 
a bunch of weaklings is what I think — 
they are. If we all followed one man’s — 
example this wouldn’t be much of g’/ 
world. So do not go knocking thes, 
sportsmen of this country as you’ 
sure to show yourself up. 


DAN VERCELLINJ 
Leod, South Dakota 


Adventures with Rod and Har. © 
poon Along the Florida Keys ~ 
By WENDELL ENDICOTT 
A most interesting and valuable con- — 
tribution to the field of Florida litera- 
ture. There are many interesting chap- 
ters on angling and some concise in- | 
formation on the art of harpooning, a — 
sport on which but little has been writ- — 
ten. The volume is profusely illus 
strated, containing something like 80 il- 
lustrations by the author. 
Published by Frederick A. Stokes Co., 
New York City. Price, $4.00. 


Tales of Southern Rivers 
By ZANE GREY 

Practically everyone is acquainted 
with Zane Grey’s novels but not so 
many perhaps know that Mr. Grey is 
an ardent angler and writes fascinat- 
ingly about the sport. Interest never 
lags throughout this work and there are 
many thrilling tales about the capture © 
of Southern big game fish. The book — 
is well illustrated by photographs, 
among which are some unusual ones of 
leaping tarpon. 
Published by Harper & Brothers, New 

York City, Price $4.00. 


The Book of Winter Sports 
By W. DusTIN WHITE 


We know of no book treating on this 
subject that is quite so complete as this 
volume. Practically all the phases of 
winter sports in the North are covered 
—fox hunting, ice fishing, snow-shoe- 
ing, skiing, skating, tobogganing and 
even a chapter on cold weather camp- 
ing. Weare sure that no one who takes 
delight in the wintry outdoors can af- 
ford to be without a copy. 

Published by Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass. Price, $2.75. 


It will identify you. 





